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HIGH quality of 


courage is not a 
non-essential to one en route 
toward advertising success. 


And, if added to the 
courage is a fair measure of 
faith in the advertising coun- 
sellor’s advice, the way for 
bothpnncipal andagent is ren- 
dered doubly quick and easy. 


A case in point: 


The product of one of our 
clients goes to the user only 
through the medium of the 
product of another. 


Thus, having no entity to 
advertise, this good man 
could not quite see wherein his 
condition would be bettered 
by telling the final user wherc- 
in lay the merit of his goods. 


But, having faith in our 
good judgment, he summoned 
the necessary courage, and, 
forewarned of a three-year 


cruise, embarked upon the 
advertising journey. 


The first year brought only 
advertising pains. The 
second, little better. 


Now a third year has 
passed and we are lately told 
that “Some factor has pro- 
duced a very large increase 
in this business. Our present 
order volume is extremely 
large—and every indication 
points to the most prosperous 
year in ail the history of our 
business.” 


Courage and faith plus the 
sound counsel of experience 
—all were essentials to the 
fulfilment of that advertising 
task. 


Perhaps, possessing the 
first two qualities, the sales- 
tally of one of you who read 
might be advantaged by an 
application of the Ayer Idea 
of the latter. 


N. W. AYER & SON 


Philadelphia 


Boston - Cleveland 





New York 
Chicagy 
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CAR CARD CIRCULATION 
EMBRACES ALL CIRCULATIONS 


and the Subway and Elevated lines of New York 
and the Brooklyn Rapid Transit system carry cver 
Two-Thirds of the total passenger traffic of Greater 
New York, or more than THREE MILLIONS 


daily. 


Other mediums depend for their Metropolitan cir- 
culations upon the very people who form this vast 
passenger total. Periodical reading is optional, but 
New Yorkers MUST ride. And the Far-Riding, 
time-to-read majority of the city’s traffic is carried 
by these great rapid transit systems, 


The rate for this superior circulation is 2yyc. per 
1,000 circulation. Competing systems charge 7c. 
and 5c. , 


Results? Ask our clients. 


50Union S¢ WARD & GOW New York 
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When Your Rights Are Infringed 








By E, S. Rogers, 
Of the Chicago Bar. Lecturer at the 
University of Michigan. 
¢ What is the test of trade-mark 
infringement ? 

Infringement of technical trade- 
marks, as well as unfair trading 
by imitation of non-trade-mark 
features, must be approached 
from the point of view of the av- 
erage member of the public, of 
the sort accustomed to purchase 
the goods involved, or, as the 
courts have designated such a 
person, “the unwary purchaser.’ 
As was observed by a distin- 
guished Federal judge in a con- 
troversy over tobacco tags: 

“The difference in the trade- 
marks of the plaintiff and defend- 
ant, in this case, would, perhaps, 
be at once detected by the intelli- 
gent user of tobacco, looking for 
his favorite brand, just as the 
man of luxurious tastes would 
discern his favorite brand of 
champagne. But the plaintiff is 
entitled to. protection if the trade- 
mark of defendant would deceive 
the ordinary purchaser, purchas- 
ing as such persons ordinarily do. 
In this connection we must not 
lose sight of the character of the 
article, the use to which it is put, 
the kind of people who ask for it, 
and the manner in which they 
usually order it.” 

Similarity, not identity, is the 

~ usual recourse when one seeks to 
benefit himself by the good name 
of another. What similarity is 
sufficient to effect the object has 
to be determined in each case by 
its own. circumstances, and in 
these days of highly developed 


parasitic ingenuity there is al- 
ways room tor argument. 

In a case involving an imitation 
of the brandings of Scriven’s 
Elastic Seam Drawers, the court 
considered the characteristics of 
the “unwary purchaser.” It was 
said: 

“That a purchaser of an article 
of general use, which in the 
course of years has come to be 
known as of superior quality, and 
recognized by certain catch words 
and certain visible marks, may be 
easily deceived into buying arti- 
cles of inferior quality, designated 
by words of similar signification 
and superficially resembling the 
genuine; for he does not usually 
have the opportunity of seeing the 
genuine and the imitation side by 
side. He commonly has in mind 
only the characteristic features in 
the designation and appearance of 
the article he wishes to buy, and 
is exposed to imposition if the 
imitation, though slight, is of those 
salient features, and thus the rep- 
utation and good will established 
by years of advertising and pro- 
duction of articles of superior 
quality would be frittered away, 
if inferior goods sufficiently re- 
sembling the genuine to be mis- 
taken for them are put on the 
market and readily sold as and 
for the genuine. The imitation 
goods may not be identical in any 
one feature, but, if similar in all 
and designated by similar marks 
and similar catch words, the sale 
should be enjoined, or the imita- 
tion permitted only under such 
limitations as will prevent. misap- 
prehension on the question of its 
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real character, and so differenti- 
ated that the public will not be 
imposed on or the complainant 
defrauded.” 

The question is one of resem- 
blances, not differences. A test 
applied only after the deviations 
have been pointed out favors the 
counterfeit. In considering these 
cases it must not be forgotten that 
the purchaser of goods with re- 
spect to brands by which the 
goods are designated is not bound 
to exercise a high degree of care. 
A specific article of approved ex- 
cellence comes to be known by 
certain catch words easily retained 
in memory, or by a certain pic- 
ture which the eye readily recog- 
nizes. The purchaser is required 
only to use that care which per- 
sons ordinarily exercise under 
like circumstances. He is not 
bound to study or reflect; he acts 
upon the moment. He is without 
the opportunity of comparison. 
It is only when the difference is 
so gross that no sensible man, act- 
ing on the instant, would be de- 
ceived, that it can be said that the 


purchaser ought not to be protect- 
ed from imposition. 

Indeed, some cases have gone to 
the length of declaring that the 
purchaser has a right to be care- 
less and that his want of caution 
in inspecting brands of goods with 


which he supposes himself fa- 
miliar ought not to be allowed to 
uphold a simulation of a brand 
that is designed to work a fraud 
upon the public. However that 
may be, the imitation need only to 
be slight if it attaches to what is 
most salient, for the usual inat- 
tention of a purchaser renders a 
good will precarious if exposed 
to imposition. 


RIGHTS OF UNWARY PURCHASER 


The rights and duties of the un- 
wary purchaser may be summar- 
ized from the decisions. He is 
not bound to make comparisons 
between labels or brands and has 
usually no opportunity to do so. 
He is likely, in making his pur- 
chase, to act hurriedly, and is not 
bound to study or reflect, to ana- 
lyze labels or packages, or to read 
or examine them. He is not 
bound to remember more than the 


general features of a mark, brand 
or label, and is not expected to 
have in mind the details. He js 
not supposed to know that imi- 
tations exist, and the courts rec- 
ognize that he has not had the 
experience of an equity judge in 
analyzing the elements’ which 
make up the general appearance 
of a package. 

There can be no just criticism 
that the rule of law as announced 
by the courts is not a liberal one, 
the difficulty is in its application 
to particular cases. About the 
only way to get an accurate idea 
of what is an infringement is not 
to attempt. to solve the problem 
by general rules, but to study 
other problems which have been 
answered by the courts. 


THE INFRINGEMENT OF TRADE-MARK 
NAMES 


When a trade-mark consists of 
a word, it is infringed by the use 
of the same or a like word, 
whether alone or coupled with 
other words, and whether on an 
imitated or differentiated package. 
This is a liberal and proper rule, 
and arises from the fact that a 
trade-mark name differs from a 
trade-mark device in that it ap- 
peals to two senses, hearing as 
well as sight. The deceptive ef- 
fect of an imitated name is two- 
fold. It is a confusing sound as 
well as a confusing sight. One 
purchaser may rely on the way it 
sounds when spoken, another on 
the way it appears when printed 
on a label. A distinct label in con- 
nection with an imitated name 
may warn a person familiar with 
the appearance of the name plus 
its accustomed accessories, but a 
different dress of package or the 
coupling with other words is no 
protection to a purchaser who 
knows the name through advertis- 
ing or recommendation, and does 
not know what the genuine pack- 
age is like. This condition of 
things the courts recognize, and 
in deciding cases involving word 
marks consider the resemblance 
in sound, sight and suggestion of 
the words before them. 

As an example of the applica- 
tion of this rule, herewith is 
shown a reproduction of the front 
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The Butterick Trio 


(The Delineator, The Designer, 
The Woman's Magazine) 


Any manufacturer whose product can 
be used by a woman for herself, her 
family or her home owes it to his busi- 
ness to thoroughly acquaint himself 
with The Butterick Trio as an adver- 
tising medium. 


The Butterick Trio is sold by the lead- 
ing merchants in every city and town 
throughout the entire country. (This 
offers you real dealer-influence.) 


The women in 1,400,000 homes recog- 
nize The Trio as absolute authority on 
fashion, home-economy, decoration, 
care and preparation of food, etc., etc. 
(This offers you direct consumer-in- 
fluence.) 


To convince yourself of this consumer- 
and-dealer influence read The But- 
terick Trio. You'll need no other ar- 
gument. July forms close May Sth. 


The Butterick Trio 


W. C. McMillan, James A. Townsend, 
Eastern Adv. Mgr., Western Adv. Mgr., 
Butterick Building, 1st Nat’l Bank Bldg., 
New York. Chicago. 


(Average Monthly Net Guaranteed Circulation 1,400,000) 
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of the well-known Gold Dust 
Washing Powder package of N. 
K. Fairbank Co. The use of 
the words “Gold Drop” in con- 
nection’ with a washing powdér 
produced by Luckel, King & Cake 


THE ORIGINAL 


Soap Company on a_ package 
which, as shown by the other il- 
lustration, was in appearance 
quite distinct from the Gold Dust 
package, was held to be unlawful. 

The court observed: 

“It is claimed that the respond- 
ent’s packages are to the eye un- 
like complainant’s. _ Admit it. 
* * * How about the stranger 
who knows nothing about the 
packages or of the labels, but has 
read the advertisement and re- 
members the name ‘Gold Dust’? 
Is it not fair to assume in a case 
like this that a decided majority 
of the purchasers would not ask 
for a specific size of a package 
with a certain designated label? 
Would they not call for the article 
by name? It must constantly be 
borne in mind that there are two 
kinds of trade-marks, one of pe- 
culiar pictures, labels, or symbols; 
the other in the use of a name. 
* * * The imitation of the 
name ‘Gold Dust,’ by which the 
soap or washing powder of com- 


plainant was known,~ would con- 
stitute an infringement, because 
purchasers would be liable to be 
misled who had no knowledge of 
the article except the advertised 
name as being the best soap or 


THE FORBIDDEN IMITATION 


washing powder in the market. It 
is not unusual for a certain spe- 
cific article advertised extensively, 
of reputed excellence, to becomé 
publicly known and called for by 
the name which is more readily 
retained in the memory.” 


WORDS THAT INFRINGE 


The following word marks have 
been held to infringe as words 
simply and independently of their 
surroundings and accompani- 
ments : 

Cocoaine, Cocoine; G. F., G. & 
F.; Moxie, Noxie; Celluloid, Ce!- 
lonite; Sanitas, Condi-Sanitas; 
Maizena, Maizharina; Sweet Cap- 
oral, Sweet Coronal; Electro Sil- 
icon, Electric Silicon ; Leopoldshall, 
Leopold Salt; Cocoatina, Cocoa- 
tine; Cottoline, Cottoleo; Moma- 
ja, Mojava; Cuticura, Curative; 
Cuticura, Cutis-Cure; Cuticura, 
Curato; German Sweet Choco- 
late, Germania Sweet Chocolate; 
German Sweet Chocolate, Sweet 
German Chocolate; Pride of Syr- 
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One of the 
ADVERTISERS PAPER MILLS 
Products 


THE BOOK OF AEOLIAN COVERS 
is an exceptional example of Cover 
Paper quality. 

The beautiful Twotone Finish will give 
character to the design and emphasis 
to the work of the printer. 


You owe it to yourself and to your 
business to know the products of the 
ADVERTISERS PAPER MILLS. 


THE BOOK OF AEOLIAN COVERS 
will acquaint you with one of its leaders. 
Send for your copy now. 


ADVERTISERS PAPER MILLS 


Makers in Holyoke of Fine Printing Papers 


Fifth Avenue Building New York 
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acuse, Hier & Aldrich’s Pride; 
Payson, Dunton & Scribner’s Na- 
tional System of Penmanship, 
Independent National System of 
Penmanship; El Destino, El De- 
vino; El Destino, El Destinacion ; 
Apollinaris, Apollinis; Apollinar- 
is, London Apollinaris; La Flor 
de Margaretta, Margarita; Traf- 
ford, Stafford; Fort, Fortress; 
Wamsutta, Wamyesta; Bovina, 
Boviline; Tonge’s, Tung’s; Sa- 
polio, Sapia; Sapolio, Saponit; 
Sapolio, Sapho; Chatterbox, 
Chatterbook; Nitedals, Medals; 
Pearl, Pirle; Home, Home De- 
light; Sunlight, American Sun- 


CONTRASTED EXHIBITS IN A 


light; Old Crow, White Crow; 
Vite-Ore, Vitalized Ore.; Cas- 
carets, Castorets; Cashmere Bou- 
quet, Violets of Cashmere; Uneeda, 
Iwanta; Six Little Tailors, Six 
Big Tailors; Demon, Demotic; 
National Police Gazette, United 
States Police Gazette; Derwent, 
Derby; Rising Sun Stove Polish, 
Rising Moon Stove Polish; Job, 
Joc; Job, Jop; The Excelsior 
White Soft Soap, Bustard & Co.’s 
Excelsior White Soft Soap; Uni- 
versal, Universe; Royal Baking 
Powder, Royalty Baking Powder; 
Royal, Loyal; Vulcan, Vulture; 
Germ, Germea; Clipper Brand, 
Clipper City Brand; Sorosis, Sar- 
toris; Gold Dust, Gold Drop: 
Emollio, Emolline; Pride of 
‘Rome, Pride of the Home; El 
Falcon, El Falco; Robert’s Para- 
bola Needles, William Clark & 
Sons’ Parabola. Needles; Cream 
Baking Powder, Star Cream Bak- 
ing Powder; White Rock, High 
Rock; White Rock, Beacon Rock: 
Eureka Ammoniated Bone Super- 
phosphate of Lime, Baltimore Eu- 
reka Ammoniated Bone Super- 
phosphate of Lime; The Ameri- 
can Girl, The American Lady; 


Dr. Fahrney’s Alpenkrauter, St, 
Bernhard Alpenkrauter; Black 
Crook, Black Rook; Hunyadi Ja- 
nos, Uj. Hunyadi; LaFlor de Ha- 
banas, La Flora de Cubanas; Club 
Black Enamel, Hub Black En- 
amel; Monopol, North Pole; C.B,, 
C.B.D., C.B. & Co.; Honeymoon, 
Honeycomb; Ky’s Criterion, Ky’s 
Credential; Yusea, U.C.A.; Mu- 
ralo, Murrilo; Keep Clean, Sta- 
Kleen; Beats-all, Knoxall; Chan- 
tecler, Chanteclair; Auto Sweet 
Chocolate, Chocolat - Auto - Noi- 
settes; Creamalt, Crown Malt; 
G.B.D., J.B.D.; Comfort, Home 
Comfort; Limetta, Limette; Old 
Mill Soap, 
Old_ Stone 
Mill Soap; 
Club Cock- 
tails, Out- 
ing Club 
Cocktails; 
B.S, Aju 
Ye 
Model, The 
Medal; Sec- 
cotine, Se- 
curine; Sa- 
polio, Sapono; Georgia Coon, 
New Coon; Ceresota, Cressota; 
Ceresota, Certosa; Old Home- 
stead, New Homestead. 

So that an imitated name may 
be seen in its native habitat, the 
illustration shows contrasted the 
exhibits in a recent case brought 
by the American Lead Pencil 
Company to enjoin the use of the 
word “Knoxall” on the ground 
that it was an infringement of the 
American Lead Pencil Company’s 
“Beats-all” brand of pencils. 

The defendant’s brand was held 
to be an infringement, not only 
because of its resemblance to the 
complainant’s. when appealing to 
the eye or ear of the purchaser, 
but because the similarity between 
the two phrases in their sugges- 
tion would readily lead to confu- 
sion in the minds of customers. 


RECENT CASE 


THE INFRINGEMENT OF TRADE-MARK 
DEVICES 


There is little use in theorizing 
on this aspect of trade-mark in- 
fringement. A description of a 
cow to a man who had never seen 
one would not give him much of 
an idea of what a cow looks like 
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Why This Booklet is Successful 


housewife how the goods will help her. 

The storiette in the first four pages leads 
the reader gently into the following ten pages 
of catalog matter. 

Send for sample, and others similar. We 
planned and printed it complete. Now in 
second edition of 100,000 copies each. Many 


other lines will respond to same treatment. 


THE MATTHEWS-NORTHRUP WORKS 


**The Complete Press” 
BUFFALO, NEW YORK 


WRITING DESIGNING ENGRAVING 


PRINTING BINDING 
NEW YORK CLEVELAND 


Singer Building Tower ~~” 913 Citizens Building 


[ was written by a woman, and tells the 
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It is futile to attempt to describe 
devices, so I shall content myself 
with showing a few illustrations 
of devices that have been held to 
infringe. 

The trade-mark of Enoch Mor- 
gan’s Sons Company shown here 


was held to be infringed by this 
device: 


The court remarking: 

“In the pictorial marks there is 
no difference, except that appellee 
has substituted a young woman’s 
face for a young man’s. 

“The infringer rarely has the 
hardihood to make a Chinese 
copy. In respect to both of these 
marks, if greater similarity were 
required to establish infringement, 
nothing short of indentity would 
suffice.” 

The second of the following 


trade-marks for malt was held to 
infringe the first. 

The Upper Assam Tea Com- 
pany, whose trade-mark for tea 
was the picture of an elephant, 
succeeded in restraining E. Her- 
bert & Co. from the use of a mark 
containing the figure of an ele- 
phant as shown in the second il- 
lustration. 


One of the distinguished Eng- 
lish judges, who held that the de- 


Complainant’s mark. 
fendant had infringed, 
pressed his views: 

“Tt is to be borne in mind that 
the purchaser of tea has not these 
two marks before him so as to be 
able to compare the one with the 


thus ex- 


Defendant's mar 


other. He wants tea, and it seems ! 
to me that he might very easily be 
misled. I think the similarity is 
such that, having regard to the 
fact that the two marks are not 
betore him, it is calculated to de- 
ceive the unwary buyer.” 
Oe 
CATALOGUES MUST SHOW. THEIR 
ORIGIN 


Catalogues, designed by American! 
artists and printed from American type, 
but the work of lithographing and print- 
ing done abroad, must show plainly th: 
foreign country of origin, according tv 
an interpretation of the tariff law b., 
Assistant Secretary Curtis of the Treas- 
ury Department. 

The collector of customs at Bostor 
reported that many lithographic cata- 
logue covers were being imported for 
use on catalogues of American manu- 
facture. It was represented that the 
design was produced by an American 
and that the plates for the inside of 
the covers were made from type set 
in this country and sent abroad for 
lithographing and printing. fr. Curtis 
a that the cover should bear the 
label “German Litho” or similar ex- 
pression. 

+r ’ 

A. W. Ferguson, advertising director! 
of John T. gy ig & Co., manufac-! 
turing chemists, Louis, has resigned) 
and is now with ae National Druggist,, 
St. Louis. 
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The Newspaper Map 
in Boston has Changed 


THE HERALD is indespensable to any 
advertiser who would sell to the best part 


of New England. 


Local advertisers know this. Many foreign 
advertisers know it, but it takes a long 
time to convince all advertisers that things 
have changed. 


Meanwhile the advertiser who sees things 
as they are will give his clients greater serv- 
ice by recognizing the fact that the news- 
paper map in this city has altered in the 
last year or two. 


Last month was the biggest March in dis- 
play advertising in the records of THE 


HERALD. THE HERALD and 
TRAVELER-HERALD combined 


‘printed 395,685 agate lines’ display, a 


gain over March of last year of 96,456 
agate lines. 


Every advertiser in THE HERALD and 
TRAVELER-HERALD is a satisfied 


advertiser, a successful advertiser. 
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ARE CHAIN STORES A MEN- 
ACE TO ADVERTISERS?.. 


MANUFACTURER URGES ADVERTISERS 
TO ALLOW RETAILERS MORE PROFIT 
ON BRANDS IN ORDER THAT LATTER 
MAY SURVIVE IN THEIR STRUGGLE 
AGAINST CHAIN STORE STRENGTH 
AND RESOURCES 


By S. Fieux 


The responsibility for conditions 
as they exist to-day in the retail 
trade rests almost entirely with 
the manufacturers of advertised 
brands who, unintentionally, make 
it impossible for the dealer to be 
their distributor. I say uninten- 
tionally because I doubt very 
much whether the manufacturers 
realize how greatly their own in- 
terests are bound up with the wel- 
fare of the small retailer. 

Many concerns are placing on 
the market articles that allow the 
retail dealer practically no profit, 
depending mainly on the force of 
their advertising to carry their 
proposition through. While a 
number of manufacturers may 
have succeeded with that method 
in the past, they will find that in 
the future it will be the sure 
means of undermining their’ dis- 
tribution and eliminating whatever 
good results they may have ob- 
tained by expensive advertising. 
The manufacturer of the adver- 
tised article, and the retail dealer, 
have now to face a new rival for 
public favor,the chain store, which, 
with an alarming assortment of 
“private brands,’ is fast coming to 
take the leading place in the re- 
tail selling situation, and as a 
dangerous element must not be 
underestimated. Their damaging 
influence has been demonstrated in 
this section of the country, where 
the cigar syndicate and the drug 
syndicates control the retail busi- 
ness of Greater New York and 
Boston, 

Not only have these corpo- 
rations monopolized the retail 
trade of their respective lines, but 
they have gradually absorbed the 
manufacturers. Little did the 
manufacturers of cigars believe 
that in selling the chain stores 
they were ~irtually committing 


business suicide. This will also 
come to pass in the drug trade, or 
any other line whose product is 
marketed by retailers that have 
the chain store in competition 
with them.. 

Speaking particularly of the 
grocery trade, to-day the retail 
grocer’s profits are continually de- 
creasing on account of the many 
advertised articles that he is com- 
pelled to sell very close, while, on 
the other hand, his expenses are 
rapidly increasing. His rent costs 
more, his clerk demands a higher 
salary, and his customers expect 
to have their orders delivered, 
when formerly the frugal house- 
wife was satisfied to carry home 
the articles she purchased. These 
internal problems gradually con- 
sume the retailer’s strength, and it 
is only a question of time before 
he succumbs to his competitor, the 
chain store, which, with enormous 
capital, unlimited credit and ex- 
tensive purchasing power, is ever 
at hand, ready to gobble him up. 


A DANGEROUS SHORT-CUT TO CON- 
SUMERS 


Many advertisers figure the cost 
of selling their products to the re- 
tail trade through the natural 


channel of the jobber. When they 
see an opportunity to sell a chain 
store system having two hundred 
to four hundred branches, and 
consider that by placing their 
goods in these stores they elimi- 
nate all the detail and missionary 
work, they can afford to sell them 
at a lower figure, or give an extra 
discount of ten or fifteen per cent, 
or as much as the article permits. 
It is very true that this is a cheap 
method of merchandising a prod- 
uct, but it is one that will prove 
very expensive in the long run. 
The average manufacturer of 
to-day, in his greed for the pres- 
ent yearly profit, fails to see the 
menace in the situation and keeps 
on selling to his natural enemy, 
the chain store. Dazzled by the 
sight of large orders (even at 
reduced prices), he cannot under- 
stand that he is being used by the 
chain system as a weapon in the 
fight against the small dealer. 
Chain stores cut the price of his 
article, they issue notices of spe- 
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cial, inducements, they do every- 


. thing that is possible, until the 


consumers, lured by the many ad- 
vantages offered, flock to their 
stores. The retailer, having no 
means of bringing back the trade 
he has lost, is, in the due order of 
events, eliminated, and the chain 
stores are then in a position to do 
that which brings disaster to the 
large manufacturer—push their 
own private brands. Having used 
the standard articles as a bait to 
bring the customers, they will 
gradually convert the consumer 
to the use of their specially la- 
beled goods bearing their own 
name, which, of course, yield them 
a larger profit on inferior grades, 
and the manufacturer can then 
whistle for his vanished business. 

The only way to check the rapid 
advance of this new system, which 
strikes. in all directions, is to al- 
low the retail dealer enough profit 
on the advertised brands to make 
it possible for him to fight the 
competition of the chain store. 
The retailer is absolutely power- 
less to preserve his interests with- 
out the manufacturer’s assistance. 


WHY SMALL DEALER MUST PUSH 
PRIVATE BRANDS 


The small dealer, in self-defense, 
fighting for his existence, is com- 
pelled to push inferior and un- 


heard of brands. Anyone who 
has followed the trend of trade 
knows that a number of years 
ago, especially in the grocery and 
confectionery lines, the retailer 
bought his articles in bulk and 
sold them over the counter with- 
out any name or brand. Gradu- 
ally, to insure better merchandise, 
manufacturers established brands 
which they advertised. The re- 
tail dealer was glad of the change 
as the responsibility for the qual- 
ity of the goods rested no longer 
on his shoulders but was assumed 
entirely by the manufacturer. Un- 
til about five years ago, fifty per 
cent of a dealer’s stock was ad- 
vertised goods. He pushed them 
in preference to others, as they 
yielded him then a fair profit, and 
as there was a general demand for 
them, due to advertised and estab- 
lished merit, he believed in the 
goods and recommended them. 


But with the advent of the chain 
stores, which commence opera- 
tions by cutting prices on standard 
articles, the retailer finds it im- 
possible to compete with his reg- 
ular lines and to-day the percent- 
age of advertised brands carried 
in the average retail store is only 
twenty-five per cent. When these 
are sold by the dealer he does so 
grudgingly, and not unless abso- 
lutely demanded. 

To prevent substitution by the 
retail dealer, chain stores must be 
sold at a retail price, and not at 
the wholesale price with special 
discounts. Private labeled goods 
must bear the manufacturers 
name and legislation must look 
upon the chain stores as the great- 
est of all trusts, limit and con- 
trol their operations and compel 
them to make a uniform profit on 
all goods that they sell. 

Any manufacturer, who looks 
at present conditions from every 
standpoint with his eyes open, 
must see what is going on. He 
must realize the necessity of co- 
operating with the advertising de- 
partment in its efforts to keep the 
retail dealer afloat. It is all very 
well to advertise an article direct 
to the consumer, but at the same 
time, he should bear in mind the 
small dealer; help him in his fight 
against the chain store; nor leave 
him entirely defenseless before 
the onslaught of increasing ex- 
penses and unfair competition. 

For just so long as the small 
retailer exists, so long can the 
producer expect his due share of 
business. A plea for the retailer 
is a plea also for the manufac- 
turer. One depends largely or 
the other; the dealer on the manu- 
facturer for his profit; the manu- 
facturer on the dealer for his dis- 
tribution. 

Pipaeeratier sora Foe 
ST. LOUIS AD LEAGUE OUT- 
GROWS ITS QUARTERS 


At the weekly luncheon of the St. 
Louis Admen, April 9, President J. W. 
Booth announced that the continued 
growth of the league has forced it to 
seek larger quarters. These will soon 
be announced. The private dining-room 
of the City Club, where the ag 
regularly meets, was so crowded last 
week that the members literally could 
hardly eat. 
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“A good many magazines were 
self-starters, but mighty few 
are self-sellers”— 

(Adages of a Publisher) 


You know by your own experience that 
the self-seller, whether it be a magazine, 
or a book, or an automobile, or a talcum 
powder, is always a thoroughly .depend- 
able article—one of merit, one that is 
advertised by its loving friends. 


The Ladies’ World 


“the megazine with a million” 


is surely a self-seller—its news-stand 
sales are all secured bythe simple experi- 
ment of putting the magazine on the 
news-stands. We have no expensive trav- 
eling organization—no big printing bills 
for posters and hangers—we just put the 
magazine where folks can find it. 
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Subscriptions to our growing publica- 
tion are secured almost as simply as are 
its news-stand sales. 


We employ every known method of 
circulation building in an endeavor to 
make it easy for folks to subscribe, but 
we do our work in those parts of the 
country where the most folks live—in 
the very same twenty-one states where- 
in are your best merchandising possibil- 
ities. 


And where we find it easy to sell, so 
will you. 





(We dare you to ask us the details—or 
to send for Exhibit A.) 


WALTER W. MANNING, Advertising Director 
THE McCLURE PUBLICATIONS, Inc. 
McCLURE BUILDING NEW. YORK 
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Not Bad, 
Considering 
Recently a middle-west advertiser ran 


a campaign in eighty-eight publica- 
tions, farm, general and local. 


A leading weekly of general and na- 
tional distribution was second. best in 
giving results, bringing in 234 orders 
at a cost of $1.93. each. 


The Farm Journal 


(which led the list with 506 orders at 
3lc apiece) beat the weekly’s record 
by yielding over twice as many orders 
at less than one-sixth the cost. 


But, considering the results from the 
various other publications used, except 
The Farm Journal, this weekly’s 
showing wasn’t at all bad—indeed, 
the advertiser was well satisfied. 


The June Farm Journal closes May 5th 
; —over 750,000 
tiseulstinan 

$3.50 a line. 


wae Wilmer Atkinson Co. 
Washington Square 
Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 

















HOW THE SUCCESSFUL 
GUARANTEE MUST BE 
BACKED. UP 





FOR HIS OWN PROFIT THE MANU- 
FACTURER MUST GO FAR BEYOND 
THE LETTER OF HIS PROMISES— 
HOW THE KAHN TAILORING COM-~ 
PANY IS EDUCATING ITS DEAL- 
ERS TO MAKE THE GUARANTEE A 
POWERFUL FACTOR IN ITS SALES 


By Ernest Cohn, 
Adv. Mgr., Kahn Tailoring Company, 
Indianapolis. 

A manufacturer of my acquaint- 
ance the other day expressed his 
opinion that.the Whitman Candy 
Company had struck a new note 
in dealer co-operation by show- 
ing the dealer how to protect the 
customer, as outlined in a recent 
issue of Printers’ INK. As a 
matter of fact, while this kind of 
dealer co-oneration is perhaps one 
of the newer things in advertis- 
ing, or. if you prefer, one of the 
higher moral phases of modern 
merchandising, the discovery of 
the principle back of it is not orig- 
inal with the Whitman Candy 
Company. 

It is really not so much an out- 
growth of the higher merchandis- 
ing morals of the times, with all 
due respects to the ethics of the 
age, as it is a matter of cold- 
blooded, hard-headed, keen-witted 
business ‘policy, an endeavor to 
make stable the guarantee back 
of a varying and unstable com- 
modity. 

By this new phase of the guar- 
antee-question, this new angle of 
advertising-endeavor, the manu- 
facturer says to the retailer, “We 
have promised the consumer to 
protect him. We have guaranteed 
our wares to him. We have 
made them the best of their kind 
—but we can’t live up to our 
warranty unless you, the dealer, 
protect him, us and yourself by 
selling him only those wares 
which are best suited to his needs 
and by caring for your stock in 
a manner that will allow you to 
hand the goods to the customer in 
the best possible condition. Here’s 
how to do it. 

The fact that the Wh‘tman 
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story so impressed my friend 
forces me to conclude that others 
might be interested in knowing 
how the Kahn Tailoring Company 
co-operates with its dealers in an 
effort to protect the customer 
ever and always and to make it 
possible for the company to live 
up to its guarantee. 

First of all, let me explain that 
the Kahn Tailoring Company is 
a firm of “tailors to the trade” 
whose experience in the field of 
magazine advertising is but a few 
years old, but who almost two 
decades ago commenced life as 
national advertisers by means of 
dealer co-operation and advertis- 
ing assistance. Though the com- 
pany operates a retail store in 
Indianapolis, the bulk of its busi- 
ness is done at long distance, 
along the now well-established 
lines of the tailor to the trade, 
through the agency of dealers in 
thousands of scattered communi- 
ties, large and small, all over the 
country. 

These dealers take orders for 
tailoring, and whether they be es- 
tablished “old-line” tailors with 
an agency side-line, or clothiers, 
haberdashers or general store- 
keepers, each performs (on the 
orders he sends away for tailor- 
ing) all the functions of a mer- 
chant tailor except the actual de- 
signing and construction of the 
garments. He, or his employees, 
personally counsel the customer 
as to what styles and_ stuffs 
will best befit him. They take 
his measures, they chart his 
physique-tyne and they personally 
fit the finished—and often the un- 
finished—garments to his form, de- 
liver them to him and collect the 
money. 


FATE OF GUARANTEE IN DEALER’S 
HANDS 


In other words, they have in 
their power the ability to satisfy 
or. dissatisfy each customer. 
Theirs is the power to make or 
unmake the sale. On the ac- 
curacy of their judgment and the 
fullness of their knowledge de- 
pends the future good will of their 
every customer. On it depends 
the making or the unmaking of 
each tailoring prospect. On it, 
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too, depends the ability of the 
company itself to make the guar- 
antee binding. 

This guarantee, by the way, is 
as broad and liberal a statement 
of faith in the goods and will- 
ingness to make things right as it 
is possible to put on paper, con- 
cerning materials as variable as 
the woolens and findings used in 
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That: This garment will permanently 
retain its fit, style and shape. 

We stand on and back of this guar 
antee, without quibble or question, both 
as gentlemen and business men. 

It is not only placarded on the 
walls of each store handling our 
line, but is placed in the pockets 
of each suit of Kahn tailored 
clothes. 

You will notice that the various 
items in this war- 
ranty may be rough- 





Tailoring 


Clothing 


with his type, the cut with his fancy, the finish with his whim 


Kekn-Tarlored~Chothes 


$20 10845 


your 
ale. \ pare only what appeals and skipping what rey And —ye 
on the fre,” —nothing that has been 
cnt fy you, just for you will have that intense individuality 
‘and tailoring from cloth 
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Kahn Tailoring Gowen : 


of Indianapolis, Ind. 











Is‘A La Carte, Is“Table D Hote” 


In planning his dress, as in planning his dinner, the fastidious man doesn’t take 
what is ready, but orders what he wants, tallying the fabnc with hus taste, the pattern 
You can do this in 


‘At our Authonzed Representative’s, with a menu of five hundred Autumn Patterns before you, you order 
or Overcoat tailored to your measure and to your taste - as you weal onde 
a get rag th at has staled 
heey in bulk for the muhitu h 
which divocites "a fe carte” from 


nt een difference between our tailoring and some tailoring, as there 5 between tailoring and cloth- 
jormance ours 1s a personal tailoring service, dedicating a who 






ly divided into two 
classes; those things 
which are control- 
lable by us directly 
and those which are 


at the mercy of 
factors beyond our 
house organization. 


It is a simple matter 
to back up the state- 
ment that a fabric is 
“100 per cent pure 
wool,” although it 
may be a matter of 
conjecture as to 
whether the garments 
will “permanently re- 
tain their fit, style 
and shape,’ unless 
you have instructed 
your coast-to-coast 
army of salesmen 
what goods and styles 
it is safe to warrant 
to different classes of 
men. 

Though you may 
convince a man that 
his suit was made to 
his Own measure, 
you are taking long 


‘a dinner after my 


The clothes 








THE MAGAZINE CCPY THAT HELPS THE 


a suit of clothes, and concerning 
a product which must of necessity 
vary with each individual sale to 
each different customer. 

Here is the guarantee: 


This directly insures you— 

That: This garment was cut and 
tailored to your individual measure- 
ments. 

That: The work was done in our 
own modern tailor shops under perfect 
sanitary conditions. 


That: The fabric is 100 per cent 
pure wool. f 
That: The‘lining will be replaced 


without charge if it fails to give per- 
fect service. 

That: The materials are thorotghly 
cold-water shrunk. 





chances when you 
guarantee that those 
measurements have 
been correctly taken by a compe- 
tent man—in short, that the suit 
will fit—unless yow have carefully 
coached your army of measure- 
takers in just how to take those 
measures. 

And so the first step on .the 
part of the Kahn Tailoring Com- 
pany in backing up its rigid guar- 
antee and putting the truth both 
behind and before its advertising, 
has been to keep in such close 
touch with the dealer as to pre- 
vent his going wrong. 

First of all, in doing this, in 
addition to the usual sample 
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equipment, fashion portfolio, etc., 
comes the Agent’s Information 
Book, a board-bound volume of 
65 pages, 8x11 in size, profusely 
illustrated and containing com- 
plete information on the conduct 
of a tailor.ng department, includ- 
ing full instructions on how to 
take measures and how to con- 
duct fittings, in addition to an 
above-board exposition of the 
company’s policy. 


THE HOUSE-ORGAN AND WHAT IT 
DOES 

This is supplemented by the 
Kahn Messenger, the monthly 
house-organ, that gets so close to 
the life of the dealer he com- 
plains when he misses it. Then 
comes the Kahn ‘Dictionary of 
Tailoring and Textile Terms’— 
of nearly 300 pages—pocket size, 
of information concerning sarto- 
rial matters which the agent 


might get along without, but. 


which the company prefers he 
should have at his finger ends. 
Various other pieces of practical 
literature are distributed. 

The pages of all these guaran- 
tee-backers are used to standard- 
ize the product and make it pos- 
sible to back up the guarantee 
without cutting down the 
profits, 

First of all, the news concern- 
ing each new fashion trend is 
whisked through the mails while 
still the change is changing. The 
dealer must be kept up to date, 
and whenever a new style is 
evolving, the pages of the Kahn 
Messenger are kept humming 
with gossip concerning the 
change. Besides this, even after 
the height of a season, when there 
remains but little more business 
to be done, expensive style draw- 
ings .are made to show the new 
creations, and sent post haste to 
each agent. 

As soon as it is possible to 
learn what fabric fancy will rule 
the fashion promenade of the sea- 
son next to come, samples are pro- 
cured and sent to the Kahn agent 
in the season that still is. 

All of this expensive style edu- 
cation is carried on so that the 
Kahn dealer will know, not only 
what is being worn, but what is 
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going to be worn, and that he 
will be able to answer the clothes 
question of the first man who 
may enter his store and ask about 
some fashion vagary concerning 
which he has heard gossip. We 
don’t want a single Kahn agent 
ever to be asked a question about 
our goods he cannot intelligently 
answer. 

For instance, a couple of sea- 
sons ago a certain set “about 
the clubs” was talking about 
Chanticleer cloths. One of our 
small-town merchants had a 
cranky customer who kept insist- 
ing that the big town seventy- 
five miles away got the styles 
before his home-town man knew 
anything about them. While in 
New York, this man happened to 
meet a “mill man,” who in the 
course of conversation, tipped 
him off to the fact that these 
Chanticleer cloths would be high- 
tide fashion in the next six 
months. For the sake of “smart~ 
ness,” this man sailed into Mr. 
Smalltown’s store on his return 
and in the midst of a crowd of 
customers asked in a_ spiteful 
voice, “Do you know anything 
in this neck of the woods about 
those Chanticleer cloths?” 

“Do I know anything about 
these Chanticleer cloths?” said 
the dealer; “I guess I do. Here 
are a few samples of them, if 
you're interested.” 


EFFECTS OF GUARANTEE UPON GOODS 
AND SERVICE 


You may ask how that affects 
the guarantee, as nothing is said 
in it about keeping abreast of the 
styles. We figure that by keep- 
ing our dealers tuned up we cut 
off complaints as to styles, and 
that the first step in coaching the 
agent as to what to sell is to 
coach him concerning what is 
selling elsewhere, and what is go- 
ing. to sell. 

esides, we find that if a man 
is disappointed concerning some 
of those elusive things it is im- 
possible to guarantee, inasmuch as 
he himself dictates the details, 
he will try to crawl behind some 
of the other things we do war- 
rant. So we must not only live 
up to our agreement—but be- 
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yond it, and style advice is the 
first step beyond. 

The guarantee as to measuring 
is backed up by a framed diplo- 
ma, sealed and signed by the offi- 
cers of the company, and attest- 
ing the proven measuring ability 
of each agent who shows himself 
entitled to it, and who signs a 
requisition for ‘it. 

Next to style education comes 
fabric knowledge. All our wool- 
ens are pure, but almost any piece 
of certain kinds of cloth would 
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stnitaceonted Representative to take measurements and— 
ordersfor  KGAn-Tatlored-Glothes 
ie and to deliver them, under a dual Cuaranty of Fashion 

Fabric and Finish, and ours, to the complete satis» 
customers 


mq faction of 


Peete? 


NOTE TO AGENTS:—You are qualified for one of these Di you 
have sent us ten suit or overcoat orders for Kahn-Tailored-Clothes and 
demonstrated your ability. to correctly take measures and 


them 


deliver the garments. It will not, however, be furnished to any Agent who 


is not qualified for it. 


“DIPLOMA” 


fail to satisfy under certain con- 
ditions of use and abuse. 

We try to keep our dealers alert 
to this fact. And, by cautioning 
them not to sell cloths of certain 
construction to men of certain 
builds and occupations, we man- 
age to keep down complaints as 
to the wear of our woolens. 

It is imperative to avoid dis- 
satisfaction, and have our deal- 
ers avoid being parties to giving 
dissatisfaction. Hence the follow- 
ing examples of “pointers” 
we are sending dealers in every 
mail : 


“Norfolks of mazy patterns, 


such as bold plaids and stripes, 
are unsightly; so are Raglans of 
stripes. The shoulder of a striped 
Raglan always has a dizzying ap- 
pearance. 


Avoid them.” 





in the art of 


hly qualified and hereby authorized to ect as 





FURNISHED AGENTS 





“Never sell a sallow man a 
cloth with an olive cast.” 

“Caution your customers to 
have their clothes pressed often. 
In spite of the old-fashioned idea 
that too much pressing wears out 
a fabric, judicious pressing really 
adds both to the looks and the 
life of a garment.” 

Such hints as these applied to 
his trade by the alert dealer cut 
down the number of complaints 
and make it easy to live up to 
the guarantee. In fighting com- 
plaints before they 
are born we must do 
away with many 
popular misconcep- 
tions. For instance, 
we take great pains 
to combat the mis- 
taken idea that be- 
cause silk costs more, 
it ought to wear bet- 


we forestall 
prevent many 
complaints that we 
would otherwise in- 
cur, by teaching our 
dealer that though 
silk looks better and 
feels better in a coat, 
it does not wear as 


. well as some of the 
less dressy linings, 
and by cautioning 


them when to accept 
an order for a silk- 
lined garment and 
when to avoid it. No doubt 
we lose some orders for silk- 
lined coats, and lose the ex- 
tra profits on them, by this pol- 
icy, but we protect our agents 
from incurring the ill will of the 
free spender who can afford silk 
in his clothes but who, because 
of his occupation and the use he 
would have given them, would 
have been disappointed and dis- 
gruntled had his order been ac- 
cepted without question. We do 
make it possible for the dealer to 
live up to our guarantee and to 
thus win and keep the good will 
of our common customers. -All 
of which is more profitable than 
the slight increase in immediate 
profit we might otherwise have 
earned. 
After we have completed the 
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An Exceptional Case 


A seed advertiser has thus far had 1449 


applications for his spring catalogue, and 
has filled $304.52 worth of cash orders, ex- 
clusively as a result of six insertions of 28 
lineseachinTHECOUNTRY GENTLEMAN. 
His advertising cost was less than $100. 


This may be called an exceptional case. 


We don’t believe in selling advertising space 
on the basis of results obtained by others. Each 
client before he advertises should be a convert to 
the fundamentals of advertising itself, and should 
employ each publication only after he is con- 
vinced that it properly represents those funda- 
mentals. That is recognized by leading publish- 
“ers as the only sound and fair basis upon which 
to merchandise their advertising space. 


Scores of advertisers, in many lines, are getting 
“highly satisfactory” results from THE COUNTRY 
GENTLEMAN, such as they might expect from 
any well-circulated, well-read publication. Such 
results as these are the foundation of the success 
of all advertising. 

And then every little while one of these “ex- 
ceptional cases” comes along. 

It isn’t fair to assume that every advertiser 
can do as well. 

But when the “exceptions” become so fre- 
quent as they have lately, a few of them may 
perhaps be valuable as corroboratory evidence. 


THE CURTIS PUBLISHING COMPANY 
Independence Square, Philadelphia 
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OUR great-grandmother spent most 

Y of her time in drudgery. She didn’t 

call it that, because it was necessary. 
But you'd call it that if you saw your wife 
boiling soap and knitting stockings and making 
candles and going to market with a basket 
over her arm. 

Your wife buys soap and stockings. She 
uses electric light—or gas or oil. She tele- 
phones her orders to the grocer. 

Housekeeping is easier for your wife, but 
the complexity of its detail would drive her half 
crazy if she didn’t read magazines devoted to 
her home interests and problems. 


HESE. magazines are her trade papers. One 
helps her in one way. Another helps her in an- 
other. But there is one household trade paper which 
covers every daily problem with which a woman can 
be confronted. It is the Woman’s Home Companion. 


WOMAN'S HOME 
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education of the Kahn agent 
along the lines indicated, show- 
ing him what to sell and how to 
sell it, we go another step and 
show him how to care for his 
finished orders, how to keep his 
made-up garments in the best 
possible condition, and also how 
to so deliver them to the cus- 
tomer as to close the sale with a 
smile and a pat on the back from 
a pleased patron. 

Every so often we bulletin our 
entire agency organization with 
hints for them to pass on to the 
customer, help:ng him prolong the 
life of his clothes. 

Our view is that an effective 
guarantee cannot end with the 
sale. It goes on through the life 
of the product, and so does our 
responsibility for it. If the cus- 
tomer abuses his clothes, we are 

‘asked to shoulder the blame. So 

we endeavor to avoid that class 
of complaints, by showing the 
customer how to get the most out 
of his purchase. 

It is vitally important that 
when a complaint does occur, in 
spite of all these safeguards, it 
be given courteous, careful atten- 
tion. Unsatisfactory garments are 
altered or replaced and the good 
will of the customer courted and 
cemented, even though he be one 
of those “cranks” who is reason- 
able with no one. 


pn De EN eens 
NEWMAN LEAVES H. BLACK CO. 

A. W. Newman has resigned as ad- 
vertising manager of the H. Black 
Company, Cleveland, O., makers of 
Wooltex garments. He_ served five 
ge with that firm. H. H. Creske, 
Mr. Newman’s assistant for three years, 
is temporarily filling the vacant posi- 
tion. 

Mr. Newman will become director of 
a newly organized “American Retailers’ 
Business Chautauqua,” Cleveland. It 
is aimed to have the sessions of this 
business Chautauqua attended by mer- 
chants, when retail problems will be 
analyzed and discussed by visiting deal- 
ers. It is the avowed aim of this new 
organization to become to retailers what 
the agricultural college is to farmers. 





NORMAN D. LEWIS BECOMES 
ADVERTISING MANAGER 


Norman D. Lewis has resigned from 
the Cincinnati office of the J. Walter 
Thompson Company to accept the_posi- 
tion of advertising manager of the 
peoeter Builders Company, of Cleve- 
land, 
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“PRINTERS’ INK” STATUTE 
IN NEW JERSEY 


ADVERTISING MEN’S LEAGUE OF NEW 
YORK SECURES INTRODUCTION OF 
BILL IN LAST WEEK OF LEGISLA- 
TIVE SESSION—PATENT MEDICINE 
AND NEWSPAPER OPPOSITION— 
PASSED THE SENATE BY A NAR- 
ROW MARGIN AND WAS SIGNED BY 
GOVERNOR FIELDER 


With the passing and signing of 
Assembly bill 734, introduced by 
Charles O’Connor Hennessy, the 
Printers’ INK model statute be- 
comes law in the state of New 
Jersey: 


BE IT ENACTED the Senate and 
General Assembly Ba State of New 
Jersey: 

1. Any person, firm, corporation or 
association who, with intent to sell or 
in any wise dispose of merchandise, se- 
curities, service, or anything offered 
by such person, firm, corporation or as- 
sociation, directly or indirectly, to the 
public for sale or distribution, or with 
intent to increase the consumption 
thereof, or to induce the public in any 
manner to enter into any obligation re- 
lating thereto, or to acquire title there- 
to, or an interest therein, makes, pub- 
lishes,, disseminates, circulates, or places 
before the public, or causes, directly or 
indirectly, to be made, published, dis- 
seminated, circulated, or placed before 
the public, in this State, in a newspaper 
or other publication, or in the form of 
a book, notice, hand-bill, poster, bill, 
circular, pamphlet, or letter, or in any 
other way, an advertisement "of any sort 
regarding merchandise, securities, serv- 
ice, or anything so offered to the pub- 
lic, which advertisement contains any 
assertion, representation or statement of 
fact which is untrue, deceptive or mis- 
leading, shall be guilty of a misde- 
meanor, and upon conviction thereof 
shall be fined in a sum not to exceed 
one thousand dollars ($1,000) or im- 
prisoned in the county jail for a period 
not exceeding one year, or by both such 
fine and imprisonment. 

2. This act shall take effect imme- 
diately. 


The Advertising Men’s League 
of New York worked with Mr. 
Hennessy to secure the passage 
of the bill; as well as the anti- 
price-cutting bill, for which Mr. 
Hennessy was also sponsor. The 
latter bill was printed in Print- 
ERS’ Ink for April 10, and was 
known as Assembly bill 668. 

The Printers’ INK model stat- 
ute was introduced in the As- 
sembly March 17 and_ passed 
with almost no opposition. By the 
time it reached the Senate, how- 
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ever, attention had been called to 
it and a spirited fight developed. 
It passed the Senate by a major- 
ity of one. 

At a conference on the price- 
cutting bill, attended by William 
H. Ingersoll, president of the Ad- 

vertising Men’s League, Governor 
Fielder’s attention was called to 
the Printers’ INK statute, and he 
expressed himself favorably. Lat- 
er, however, certain written com- 
plaints were filed with the Gov- 
ernor, and a member of the edi- 
torial staff of Printers’ INK went 
to Trenton with Mr. Hennessy. 

One of the objections filed was 
a letter from a manufacturer of 
an “ague cure,” who enlarged 
upon the proneness of proprietors 
to bestow the breadth of praise 
upon their goods, and the danger 
of penalizing “innocent mistakes.” 
The patent medicine man made 
the mistake of writing his letter 
upon his own letterhead, which 
sufficiently established the iden- 
tity of the source from which the 
complaint came. The other ob- 
jections were the usual protests 
from newspaper proprietors who 
did not understand the bill and 
who feared that it was intended 
to make them liable for false 
statements made by their adver- 
tisers, whereas exactly the con- 
trary is true. 

There was no formal hearing 
upon the bill. A letter was writ- 
ten to Governor Fielder, taking 
up briefly the points raised in the 
objections and showing that the 
words “or anything offered by 
such person,’ etc, in the bill 
‘placed the responsibility directly 
upon the person in whose behalf 
an advertisement was _ inserted. 
Hence no burden of investigating 
the claims of advertisers was 
placed upon the publisher. 

Governor Haines’s veto had been 
quoted, of course and as usual, 
since it was the best weapon at 
hand for the opponents of the bill. 
As it happened, the public hear- 
ings on the first of President Wil- 
son’s “seven sister” bills had tak- 


en place quite recently, and had° 


brought out all the arguments for 
and against the insertion of the 
word “knowingly.” Some _ very 
able corporation lawyers had done 








all in their power to secure the 
insertion of the word in the law 
prohibiting combinations in re- 
straint of trade, and had signally 
failed. This was a good prece- 
dent for refusing assent to Gov- 
ernor Haines’s argument in his 
veto message. Furthermore, the” 
fact that the Maine Senate, in re- 
considering the bill after the veto, 
voted seventeen for passage over 
the veto and eleven against was 
significant, inasmuch as in New 
Jersey only a majority vote is re- 
quired to pass a bill over a veto. 

Those things were set forth in 
the letter to Governor Fielder. 
In an informal conversation after 
the office had closed, the Govern- 
or desired that the letter be filed 
with the written objections to the 
bill. The bill came up for con- 
sideration in its turn, and was 
signed April 9. 

New Jersey becomes the fourth 
state to secure an adequate law 
against fraudulent advertising, 
and the first to pass the PrinTERs’ 
INK model statute without addi- 
tions or even trivial changes in 
wording. 


++ 
PENNSYLVANIA DAILIES TO 
ORGANIZE 





Separate meetings of the daily and 
the weekly newspaper publishers of 
Pennsylvania were held at Harrisburg 
April 16, to effect two organizations, 
both of which will be affiliated with the 
Pennsylvania State Editorial Associa- 
tion. The daily publishers met with 
the intention of forming the Associated 
Dailies of Pennsylvania, and the weekly 
newspaper publishers convened for the 
purpose of organizing the Associated 
Weeklies of Pennsylvania. 


a 
FRED S. SLY WESTERN MANAGER 


Fred S. Sly, formerly advertising 
manager of Allis Chalmers Company, 
and more recently Western manager 
of the Municipal Journal, has recently 
accepted the position of Western man- 
ager of The Iron Trade Review of 
Cleveland, with offices at 1521 Lytton 
Building, Chicago. 


i 
ENCYCLOPAEDIA BRITANNICA 
ACCOUNT CHANGES 


The account of the Encyclopedia 
Britannica Company has been trans- 
ferred from the Frank Presbrey Com- 
pany to the George Batten Company. 

om Se: aoe 

Clarence O. Sacks will become adver- 
tising manager of ow & Davis, Boston, 
auto accessories, July 1, with head- 
quarters at the Cambridge, Mass., plant. 
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A Shovel Married an Idea 


—and Made it Pay 


The tough problem is to take the common thing—the staple 
article—and advertise it successfully. 


Witness this accomplishment in the case of the Wyoming 
Shovel Works, for over 40 years makers of good shovels. 


To be brief: F. W. Taylor in his 
shoveling experiments found that 
when a laborer took an average 
of 21 pounds per load he naturally 
and unconsciously did his best 
day’s work. He provided shovels 
of the size and shape to handle an 


He increased the capacity per 
man per day from 16 to 59 tons! 


As a result of this idea advanced 
to the Wyoming Shovel Works by 
the Make-It-Pay Department, 
they are now making the Wyo- 
ming 21-Pound Load Shovels and 


average 21-pound load. 


advertising them in 


Engineering News 








HE five’ great 

quality circulation 
engineering weeklies 
of the Hill Publish- 
ing Co. are: 


® 


The Engineering and 
Mining Journal (1866) 

Devoted to Metal Min- 
ing and Metallurgy. Cir- 
culation 10,000, 

Engineering News 

‘ (1874) 

The Standard Paper_of 
Civil Engineering.  Cir- 
culation 20,500. 

American Machinist 

(1877) 

Devoted to the Work 
of Machinery Construc- 
tion. Circulation 26,750. 

Power (/ 880) 

Devoted to the Genera- 
tion and Transmission of 
Power. Circulation 34,000, 

Coal Age (19/1) 

Devoted to Coal Mining 
and Coke Manufacture. 
Circulation 11, 











And the results for them have been 
even more striking than those that Tay- 
lor got. 


Their inquiries have been increased 
from approximately 50 per year to 15 
and 20 per day. More attention than 
was ever before focused on a _ hand 
shovel. 


This good idea might easily have been 
wasted had it been tried out in the 
wrong medium. But Engineering News 
reaches the important engineers and 
contractors of the country—men eager 
for modern efficiency and with the buy- 
ing power that makes advertising to 
them worth while. 


Do you want to “Marry your product 
to an idea?” 


Hill Publishing Co. 


505 Pearl Street New York City 
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“WEEKLY AD-LETTER” AN 
EFFECTIVE ADVERTISER 
FOR RUMELY CO. 


IT ALLOWS QUICKER COMMUNICA- 


TION WITH FIELD MEN THAN 
DOES SLOWER-MOVING HOUSE- 
ORGAN—TRANSIENT NATURE OF 


INFORMATION 


By A. Rowden King. 


One great objection that adver- 
tising managers find to the usual 
type of house-organ is -that it 
must usually be so elaborate that 
it is cumbersome and slow-mov- 


THUS SPREAD 
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could possibly be written, printed 
and put in the hands of those I 
want to have it in two or three 
days, as would have to be the case 
with me to make it really effect- 
ive,” 

To such advertising managers 
as these the experiences of L. W. 
Ellis, advertising manager of the 
M. Rumely Company, LaPorte, 
Ind., with what he calls “The 
Weekly Ad-Letter, Issued Week- 
ly from the Rumely Advertising 
Department,” will be of consider- 
able interest. 

Mr. Ellis has a house-organ of 
the usual and accepted type called 
Rumely Power Seed and Soil, 











THE WEEKLY AD-LETTER 
Issued Weekly From the Advertising Department 
RUMELY LA PORTE 
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ing. It cannot be 

written and published 

overnight like a 
newspaper, or even, 8) 
in most cases, in a 

few days. Instead it pace 
must have its clos- 

ing dates for last pares 
forms like any stand- in Interaal 


ard magazine, .and 
then there must be 
a period of days, few 


jor, 

or many, while it is gir) 
running the myste- 
rious gauntlet at the Minot 
hands of the printer. ‘. 

“Things move fast me 
in my business,” ex- Madson 
plains the advertising do 
manager for one big Nashville 


manufacturer. “If I Minnespolis 
were to wait the Winnipeg 
many days it would 

take me with a 
house-organ to reach Madison 
my salesmen and Seceie: 


dealers with much of Minneapolis 
my selling informa- 
tion, I would be so 
late that the informa- 
tion would be value- 
less when it at last 
reached them. I can 
appreciate the way a 
fine house-organ can 
inject a valuable note 
of quality into your 
selling plan, but I 
know the _printer’s 
art too well to sus- 
pect that the kind of 
a house-organ that 
would breathe such 


loyes ,(69 


tale 


linquent. 


feel 
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CORRECTIONS FOR POWER SEED & 
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Yorkton (15), Lexington (1), Indianapolis (3 , Contracted 
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La’orte office employss (4), Auditing Daot. 
tion departasa, 


rtments report not having 
SOIL since September. ve Sail 
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air of quality 
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which is issued monthly and is 
sent to all the salesmen in the 
forty-four Rumely branches, to 
the thousands of workmen in the 
Rumely factories and to the 
Rumely officers and stockholders. 

But the difficulties with this 
house-organ proved to be much 
the same as those described above, 
namely, its tardiness in getting 
into the hands of its readers and 
its comparative lack of intimacy 
and efficiency growing out of that 


fact. 

Last fall Mr. Ellis found he 
had a very good duplicating ma- 
chine on his hands without any- 
thing for it to do regularly. This 
situation and the shortcomings of 
his Rumely Power Seed and Soil 
gave him a suggestion. He con- 
ceived the idea of a sort of sup- 
plement to that house-organ to be 
issued speedily once a week and 
to contain that information which, 
because of its nature, could not 
be put in the regular house-organ. 

Mr. Ellis has some paper meas- 
uring about 5 by 10 inches printed 
up with an appropriate heading. 
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And with these blanks and the 
aid of an office boy or two he 
started his little weekly bulletin, 
not only to keep the Rumely 
branch offices in touch with. sell- 
ing and, more particularly, adver- 
tising conditions, but also to keep 
the Rumely advertising depart- 
ment in better touch with local 
conditions at those branch offices. 

The Weekly Ad-Letter is print- 
ed in “typewriter-type,” much the 
same as a form letter. Some of 
its regular departments are of 
much interest. Among them are 
the following: 

TESTIMONIALS: Whenevera 
farmer has a particularly valuable 
experience with some Rumely 
farm machinery, that experience 
is written up in the. form of a 
testimonial. Then his locality, his 
name and the name of the Rumely 
machine in question is immedi- 
ately listed in the Ad-Letter. 
Naturally, by no means all of 
these testimonials are of value to 
every Rumely salesman, but those 
that are of value are wanted by 
them at the earliest possible mo- 
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ment. The Rumely salesmen can 
scan the list of latest testimonials, 
determine those they would like 
to have, if any, can write in for 
them and get them. 

PHoTocraPHs: Consisting of 
an up-to-the-minute list of pho- 
tographs illustrating unusual or 
new results with various Rumely 
farm machinery. 

New ADVERTISING LITERATURE: 
Under this heading each new 
piece of Rumely literature is list- 
ed immediately. The form num- 
ber, the size, the quantity printed 
and a brief description are given. 

ARTICLES OF INTEREST IN THE 
FarM PAPERS, 

ACCESSIONS TO THE Liprary, 

In addition, announcements are 
made as to advertising being run 
simultaneously, as for instance 
the following: 


We have been running ads on tractors 
and plows in newspapers printed in for- 
eign languages throughout the West and 
Northwest. We should like the opinion 
of branch managers as to the value of 
this advertising and any results notice- 
able to date, as compared with farm 
papers printed in English. 


Information is asked on various 
points in the advertising, as for 
example thus: 


No calendars will be issued this year. 
Suggestions as to the value and nature 
of wall hangers, etc., are requested. 
What size? Colors? Machinery? How 
distributed ? 


Contributions for forthcoming 
issues of Rumely Power Seed and 
Soil are easily solicited and ac- 
knowledged with the maximum 
expediency in the Ad-Letter. 

Each Rumely branch is ex- 
pected to regularly send in to the 
advertising department a sheet of 
information which is _ headed, 
“Advertising Report and Sugges- 
tions,” supplementing it with a 
letter whenever necessary. This 
sheet lists its opinions as to the 
best selling territory on practi- 
cally every Rumely product, the 
best time to advertise and sell, 
the best papers in which to ad- 
vertise it in the opinion of the 
branch manager and his reasons. 
The Weekly Ad-Letter also of- 
fers an excellent means of pub- 
licly and quickly acknowledging 
the receipt of these blanks and 
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announcing what reports have not 
been sent in. 

Of the success of his experi- 
ment with the Weekly Ad-Letter 
Mr. Ellis says: “From having 
been started largely as a means of 
keeping an otherwise idle piece of 
machinery busy, the Weekly Ad- 
Letter has come to be a right- 
hand assistant to me that I should 
not now want to do without. It 
enables me to keep in close touch 
with our many selling ramifica- 
tions and they with me in the 
quickest and most efficient man- 
ner. Our house-organ is inval- 
uable to us in its way, but the 
Ad-Letter fills in the very places 
where the house-organ is inefh- 
cient. It is one of our most valu- 
able means of binding the Rumely 
forces of the North, South, East 
and West together and of devel- 
oping that esprit de corps in the 
selling field that we like to pride 
ourselves upon in the manufac- 
turing field. It has more than 
made a permanent place far it- 
self.” 


VETERAN 


ese es 
NEW JERSEY EDITOR 
DEAD 





Edward Le Clerc, sixty-four years of 
age, editor and proprietor of the True 
Democratic Banner, died in Morristown, 
N. J., on April 9. The True Demo- 
cratic Banner, which is one of the old- 





est weeklies in New Jersey, was 

founded by Mr. Le Clerc’s father. 
Se 

NORTHERN PACIFIC’S VOLUME 


OF PRINTED MATTER 





J. N. Stewart. advertising manager of 
the Northern Pacific, told the Agate 
Club. of Chicago, at a recent open 
meeting that his road issues annually 
2,000,000 pieces of printed matter in 
addition to time-tables. 

bo FD = 
T. N. JONES ADVERTISING MAN- 
AGER OF PHILADELPHIA 
“PRESS” 





Thomas N. Jones, on Monday, April 
14, assumed the duties of advertising 
manager of the Philadelphia Press. 

scien Lua 

Albert Maucher, until recently a 
member of the advertising staff of the 
Philadelphia Press. has joined the sales 
force of the Peerless Motor Car Com- 
pany, of Philadelphia. 





O. R. Graham, Jr., formerly of But- 
terick Publishing Company, is now with 
the Curtis Publishing Company, New 
York office, 
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Longevity— 





1) is the ultimate evidence of virility. A 
circulation today may or may not be in- 
- herently virile; we must base our estimate 
of its influence on its length of life. 
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MUNSEY’S MAGAZINE 


produced a cash sale from a quarter page ad- 
@ vertisement after a lapse of twelve years— 
one of the most unusual instances on record 


of the longevity of magazine advertising. 


MUNSEY'S MAGAZINE is still producing 
© results for the City of Ottawa, Canada, 
from an advertisement run in July, 1911. 
The influence of this advertisement consti- 


tutes the greatest response ever received 


from a single municipal advertisement — in 
the number of inquiries and the extraordi- 
nary purchasing power back of them. 
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The Frank A. Munsey Company 
175 Fifth Avenue New York 
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Illustrated Sunday 
Magazine 















¢. Let Us Help You and Your 
Sundayseagazine Decorator Get An Extra 
stnenea ta Fine Job At Least Expense 


DENVER. COLO. MARCH 2. 1913 














a s 
Alabsco ls wed with the most mcces forthe 

of modern buildings, 
eaban clubs, hotels and apartment buildings 











1,100,000 Circulation Weekly 


PROGRESS —- RESULTS 


The record of the money spent in the ILLUSTRATED 
SUNDAY MAGAZINE by one of the large cereal advertisers 
is as follows: 


1909 OT ee ee $ 5,586.00 
I p:8 n'ai os reid. 0 Bom late 17,280.00 
EEE Se aes ett 18,174.00 
DC caios 635 Sab used 19,000.00 
The record of a large tobacco advertiser is as follows: 
NG 35% 6 4.4'e ha Vong $ 2,400.00 
NS whe 6 ia de he's Ch 12,960.00 


vase wl oo'sdsarees 16,200.00 
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y Illustrated Sunday 
Magazine 
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: THE BOSTON SUNDAY HERALD 
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; 1,100,000 Circulation Weekly 
PROGRESS —-RESULTS 


The record of one of the largest food product manufacturers 
is as follows: 


BOND, c0oc ynaivecuses $15,111.60 
|) | Ver eres 066.66 
BOAR ecviscecciceciee 17,866.66 


The record of a baby food manufacturer is as follows: 


SAY Perea ric $1,800.00 
RMN 65.0 4.4 pide sin¥i Ge 6,000.00 
BOIBs.. o cocscscescves 6,000.00 


Published Co-operatively by and as a Part of the Sunday Editions 
of these Seventeen Metropolitan Newspapers. 


+ Pittsburgh Gazette Times Boston Herald Richmond Times-Dispatch 
Rochester Democrat & Chronicle Detroit Free Press Omaha World-Herald 
‘Memphis Commercial Appeal Milwaukee Sentinel Buffalo Times 
Minneapolis Tribune Columbus Dispatch Denver Republican 
Eauieviie Courier-Journal Des Moines Register Worcester Telegram 
New Orleans Picayune and Leader Providence Tribune 


New York, Chicago, Boston. 














MANAC'ER 


Dru Goods Economist 
No. 2 of a Series 


An Unusual 
Complaint 


NE of our subscription 

solicitors complained 
that he could find so very 
“few desirable stores that did 
not take one or more copies 
of the Economist that his 
trip was discouraging to 
him. 


Not so to us—we send a man 
on a route and follow him in 
six months with another 
and still another, covering 
the field thoroughly to get 
the class of readers you 
would not hesitate to check. 


Our subscription getters 
make every town of 3,000 
population and over in the 
United States. 


The Economist is taken by 
a large proportion of all the 
dry goods and_ depart- 
mentized stores rated over 
$10.000. 
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Fifty per cent of the total 
circulation goes to towns 
west of Pittsburgh. 


Any present or prospective 
advertiser is welcome at any 
time to inspect the Econo- 
mist subscription lists or if 
a visit is not possible we will 
have a representative call 
with a copy of the list. 


There are no padlocks on 
our subscription books—and 
no “dead heads.” 


We believe you should know 
just how many copies of 
your advertisement will be 
circulated and where they 
will be distributed when you 
buy advertising space in a 
trade journal. 


The Economist will be glad 
to show you. 





Dry GoodsEconomist 
231 West 39th Street 
NEW YORK 


In Its 67th Year 


The national authority 
on matters concerning 
dry goods and depart- 
ment stores. Issued 
weekly. Average circu- 
lation past year, 12,162 
copies per week. 


Forms close Wednes- 
day. Type page 9x13. 










































TESTS FOR WRITING HU- 
MAN-INTEREST COPY 





WHAT MAKES FOR FRIENDLINESS IN 
THE AD—HEADLINES THAT HAVE 
BEEN PROMOTED FROM THE BODY 
OF THE TEXT—HOW BEST TO GET 
THE HUMAN INTEREST “ANGLE” 





By Wilbur D. Nesbit, 


Head of Copy Dept., Mahin Adv. Com- 
pany, Chicago. 


Human interest in advertising 
copy is the same old human in- 
terest that is in everything which 
appeals to masses. 

I once worked for a country 
editor in Ohio. After a due and 
proper season of setting type, 
making up forms and kicking the 
Nonpareil jobber on which the 
paper was printed a page at a 
time, he told me he was going to 
make an editor of me. 

“Take the subscription list,” he 
said, “and get an item about every 
person on it at least three times a 
year.” 

We printed items about some of 
the subscribers much oftener than 
three times a year, but modest, re- 
tiring Obadiah Perkins, who lived 
away up the creek, certainly 
thought we were journalistic won- 
ders and perfectly up to date 
when we managed to mention the 
fact that he had brought some 
hogs to town to ship away, or that 
his valuable hunting dog had been 
injured in a fight. 

That country editor is still edit- 
ing country papers successfully. 
I noticed the other day that he 
had bought a new paper and was 
running two of them at once. 

He knows how to get human 
interest into his papers. He does 
it by interesting human beings. 

A good many years ago I had 
considerable experience writing 
copy for the “When” clothing 
store in Indianapolis. John T. 
Brush, a great baseball magnate 
because he knew how to keep in 
touch with the public, was the di- 
recting genius of that store. 

Mr. Brush once told me how he 
named it the “When.” He didn’t 
name it, really; the public named 
it that because he put a big pla- 
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card reading “When?” on the 
were remodeling for his store be- 
fore it was opened. The word 
“When” was a bit of humor be- 
cause of the slowness of the 
workmen, but the people got to 
calling it “That When place,” and 
Brush quickly “cashed in” on the 
title the people gave his store. 
He always wrote simple, friend- 
ly advertising copy, and insisted 
on his style being followed by any- 
one else who did the work for 
him. 
* ADVERTISING MORE THAN NEWS 


Advertising is the news of busi- 
ness, but it is a great deal more. 
It is directed at one individual— 
the composite individual of the 
mass, and it is so directed with 
the hope and intention of awak- 
ening a tangible response. 

People average about the same. 
One man may be bigger, smarter, 
richer than another, but when you 
group people by the thousands and 
hundreds of thousands they are 
simply human beings. They have 
a common impulse, they respond 
to a common appeal and they may 
be convinced by a common argu- 
ment. 

A political orator or an evan- 
gelist does not talk merely to one 
man in his audience. He talks to 
the composite man of that audi- 
ence, yet each individual in the 
gathering feels that the argument 
or the exhortation is made to him 
personally. That is, of course, if 
~ speaker is one who is success- 
ul. 

The successful advertisement is 
the one that links its arm through 
yours and talks to you like a 
brother. If it can do this as a 
brother and not as a presumptu- 
ous stranger, it converts you. 

Though human interest is a 
fundamental principle, it has its 
differing phases. There is human 
interest in a mouse trap, for ex- 
ample, but a mouse trap appeal is 
not going to carry an- automobile 
argument home. 

The great majority of people, 
when you ask them to buy some- 
thing, want to have one of two 
questions answered. One _is, 
“What is it going to do for me?” 


front of the room the carpenters 
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The other is, “What can I do 
with it?” 

For: that reason, advertising 
must not only sell the goods, but 
serve the customer. Advertising 
can be educational and at the 
same time commercial. 


FRIENDLY BIDS FOR CONSIDERATION 


In the Berkey & Gay furniture 
advertising there is a line which 
expresses the institutional policy 
- of that company. It is printed be- 
low the illustration of the Ber- 
key & Gay “shop-mark,” and tells 
that this is the inlaid mark of 
honor which is on every piece they 
make. That is all right. It tells 
you why Berkey & Gay are proud 
of their furniture. But what is 
going to make you proud of it? 
There is another line, which gets 
better display, right in the center 
of the advertisement. It reads, 
“For Your Children’s Heirlooms.” 
That is a human-interest line. It 
calls up a picture of the furniture 
of our forefathers, which was so 
good and so honest and so beau- 
tiful that their descendants cher- 
ish it to-day. 

In the Des Moines campaign 
there was a subhead which en- 
titled Des Moines “The City of 
Certainties.” There is a brave 
faith in the city in that line, but 
there is more human interest in 
the headline which advised: “In- 
vest Your Son in Des Moines.” 
Every father with a boy’s future 
to consider understands that line. 
It makes him think about the 
boy’s future. That is human in- 
terest. 

In the advertising of Welch’s 
there are several human-interest 
factors. The phrase “Get the 
Welch Habit—It’s One That 
Won’t Get You,” was lifted to 
the dignity of a headline and kept 
in display type right along after 
it had written itself in the middle 
of a paragraph. There is a little 
temperance sermon of the good- 
natured sort in that line. An- 
other Welch’s phrase which has 
received a good deal of attention 
is the one that has been used 
about the first of the year sev- 
eral times, “Get on the Welch 
Wagon.” In the main, though, 


you will notice that every adver- 
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tisement of Welch’s gives a recipe 
and suggests some way of using 
“The National Drink” in enter- 
taining. 

The same holds true with most 
food and drink products. Here 
the human interest must be carried 
into the illustration. It seems to 
me that a writer of advertise- 
ments should not only write the 
copy, but suggest the pictures. He 
knows the effect he wants the ad- 
vertisement as a whole to pro- 
duce, and he should either write 
the copy and then see that the ar- 
tist really illustrates its theme, or 
should begin with the making of 
the picture and blend his copy 
with that. 

There are advocates of short 
copy and there are advocates of 
long copy. If you find that vein 
of human interest in your sub- 
ject, your copy may be either 
short or long, or the golden mean. 

But if I were in an audience 
and one man got up and said, 
“Ladies and gentlemen: Vote for 
Brown. Thank you for your kind 
attention,” and then sat down; 
and another man got up and told 
me that unless I voted for Smith 
I would contribute toward the 
downfall of the republic, and, 
worse than that, make my own 
house rent and grocery bill and 
club dues higher, and then sailed 
in and proved to me besides that 
he was trying to help me by get- 
ting me to help Smith to be elect- 
ed, I’m pretty sure I would vote 
for Smith. 

It is the difference between: 
“T'll sell this to you if you care 
for it,” and “I’ve made this thing 
especially for you, and you are 
going to do yourself the biggest 
favor in the world if you buy it.” 

One of the hardest things to ad- 
vertise is an automobile tire. The 
difficulty is to get a picture that 
doesn’t suggest an, automobile 
more than it does tires. In the 
Goodrich newspaper campaign this 
was overcome by making a tire 
roll and bounce in some part of 
the white space that flanks the 
text. It is a live tire. The text 
gets down to brass tacks. It is 
based on that persistent human 
interest in the men who know 
how. It tells why Goodrich Tires 
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MAY MANTON 
FASHIONS ovpsss 


‘To days 





We have issued a pamphlet discussing fashions,adver- 
tising the advertising pages of Today’s and important 
to every advertiser who has anything to sell to women. 
The edition is limited to 524 copies and is rapidly 
being exhausted. A copy will be sent on immediate 
request to any advertiser who ought to have one. 


Howse & LiTTLEco. | WILLC.IZOR = cHARLES DORR 
Peoples Gas Building 1 Madison Avenue 6 Beacon Street 
CHICAGO NEW YORK BOSTON 
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Sentiment 
in Business 


“We have very great confi- 
dence in ‘‘Up-to-Date Farming.”’ 
It is very much alive, We are 

uite in ei ag A with its pol- 
cy and its educational 
campaign among the farmers. 
It may be a good motto: 
“There is no sentiment in busi- 
ness,”” but sentiment has led 
us to select “U. -to-Date Farm- 
ing’’ as one of the mediums 
which we expect to use, believ- 
ing also that we will have ex- 
cellent returns,’’—Franklin 
Color works, Franklin, Ind. 


If sentiment prompts 
you to place Up-to-Date 
Farming on your adver- 
tising list results will keep 
it there. 


This paper helps farmers 
to get more money. 


Fish where there are fish. 


200,000 copies, 75c. a line. 
The paper itself is its best 
recommendation. Send for 
samplé copies. 


UP-TO-DATE FARMING 
1st and 15th of Each Month 
INDIANAPOLIS 
Wew York Chicago 


Hopkins Special Agey. TT. W. Farrell, Mgr. 
160 Nassau St. 1206 Boyce Bldg. 


BB™ You ought to get acquainted with this paper. 
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are made as they are and why 
they always have been made the 
same way. The magazine adver- 
tising blends with the newspaper 
advertising, and a clever artist 
succeeded in following the in- 
struction to “paint a picture of an 
automobile speeding, but don’t 
dare to put the automobile in.” 

I have used these few incidents 
and examples from among the 
advertising campaigns which have 
come under my personal observa- 
tion, for the simple reason that it 
is better to use actual knowledge 
than to diagnose at long range. 


MANNER OF DOING IT 


You get human interest in an 
advertisement when you manage 
to imbue it with the individuality 
which dominates the organization 
whose goods are advertised. 

William Howard Taft adver- 
tised his administration, but hu- 
man interest couldn’t get into it 
with a wedge. This is not a crit- 
icism of Mr. Taft. He is logical, 
conservative, exact—when you 
meet him personally he is genial 
and friendly and you warm to 
him, but he could not, or did not, 
project his personality. Colonel 
Roosevelt certainly got human in- 
terest into everything he said and 
did, or didn’t say and didn’t do. 

Elihu Root can analyze a prop- 
osition from its fundamentals to 
its conclusion, but I would a great 
deal rather have it told to me as 
Mark Twain would have told it. 
Mark Twain could have been the 
greatest advertisement writer that 
ever lived. He could find the hu- 
man interest in a thing with his 
eyes shut and his hands behind 
him. 

You can’t inject human interest 
into advertising and at the same 
time sit back and tell how old 
and honorable and high and 
mighty your concern is. You can 
inject it by modestly intimating 
that your concern has such a long 
and excellent record beause it has 
always worked for the benefit of 
its customers. 


DANGER OF LACK OF PERSPECTIVE 


When it comes to finding the 
human interest in an advertising 
proposition, the man who is to 
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write the copy is better off, in the 
words of a once-popular song, 
“on the outside looking in than 
on the inside looking out.” The 
man on the inside may be so ac- 
customed to the very features 
which have the greatest human in- 
terest appeal that he does not con- 
sider them worth while. He some- 
times is as surprised to find them 
used as advertising appeal as a 
small boy is surprised to learn 
that anybody considers his big sis- 
ter pretty. 

Every business that endures has 
its human interest. If it hadn’t 
it wouldn’t endure. Tiffany’s ad- 
vertise in stately, dignified style— 
nobody can accuse’ their advertis- 
ing of being warm. But the hu- 
man interest is there—the confi- 
dent suggestion that what you buy 
of them establishes your standing. 
A mail-order advertisement of a 
cheap watch has the same human 
appeal—it implies that a man who 
is any man at all cannot uphold 
his position in the community 
without a watch. 

The human interest in advertis- 
ing copy must take on varying 
colors with the varying individu- 
alities of the organizations adver- 
tised. But always it is an expres- 
sion of that individuality, whether 
it be of one man—as Marshall 
Field’s personality still lives in his 
store—or of many men who blend 
their merchandising ideas into 
one. 

And the human interest in copy 
gets its strength from the impres- 
sion the copy gives its readers 
that all the endeavors of the ad- 
vertiser—his manufacturing, his 
selling, and his advertising are 
definite service to the customer. 

So one might almost say that 
human interest in copy is the 
“good morning” and “thank you” 
spirit of the good salesman ex- 
pressed in print. 


+ 0 


A. J. MEISTER WITH LEVIN & 
BRADT 





A. 5, br ign ig formerly advertising 
manager of the Siegel-Cooper Company, 
New York. and later of the re oy cm 
Crawford Company, has associated h 
self with the Levin & Bradt pF ond 
tising Agency. 
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Prosperity still reigns 


at Evansville, Ind. The recent 
rampage. of the Ohio River 
flooded only two very small out- 
lying districts. The business sec- 
tion and the better residential dis- 
tricts were never even threatened. 


Evansville stopped just long 
enough to send help to the strick- 
en towns. Then business went 
right on—the many manufactur- 
ers making goods, the many re- 
tailers making money. 


You can get the lion’s share of 
this trade with the help of the 


Evansville 
Courier 


Its daily circulation of more 
than 19,000 exceeds the combined 
sales of all other local mediums. 


In the country trade district the 
EVANSVILLE COURIER also 
dominates the field completely. 

This Interurban Kingdom includes 
21 counties with 84 towns, ribbed by 6 
trolleys, 6 rail and 9 boat lines. 

The map of this district is encum- 
bered with the state lines of Indiana, 
Illinois and Kentucky. But, like meri- 
dians, they are purely imaginary. States 
can’t draw the line where commerce 
rules. Border lines always yield to 
traffic lines. 

Post Office receipts for 1912 show 
that in this rich field the EVANSVILLE 
COURIER mailed 2% times as many 
pounds (principally for R. F. D.) as 
all the other newspapers and the maga- 
zines of Evansville combined. 

Where all these eagine go, is yee 
on a map we shall be glad to send 
It will show you just why and wi as 
the EVANSVILLE COURIER “out- 
weighs” all other mediums here. 


THE EVANSVILLE 
COURIER 
THE JOHN BUDD COMPANY 


Advertising Representatives 


Brunswick Bldg., New York; Tribune 
_— m'. icago; Chemical 
Idg., St. Louis. 


At your service, any time, anywhere. 
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Our new executive offices in the 
Candler Building, 220 West 42nd 
Street, are appropriately located in 
the Publicity Center of America. 


Within four blocks there are 27 the- 
atres, 12 big hotels and dozens of 
popular restaurants. 
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An electric sign at any point on the 





“‘Great White Way” gives you a 
positive circulation of 200,000 
people every 24 hours and a “‘ Day 
and Night” sign in each of the 
prominent Squares along the 
“Great White Way” gives an ever- 
changing, daily circulation of a mil- 
lion people. 


Within the course of a year this re- 


markable center is visited by thirty 
to forty million prosperous tran- 
sients, representing every section 
of the United States—in fact, every 
section of the world. 


Do you know anyone who does not 


know the “Great White Way’’? 


Make your advertising one of its at- 


tractive features and become locally, 
nationally and internationally 
famous. 





«The 0.J.Gude Co..'.).) 
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T is only by comparison that values can 
be judged and whenever the advertiser 
has subjected publications to the same 

test The Digest is prominent as a worthy 

advertising medium. 


Really it is consensus of opinion, rounded out 
experience, years of service in many lines of 
advertising that give a publication its rating. 


Among all general publications, for instance, 
we have first place on the lists of all adver- 
tisers of seeds, horticultural and agricultural 
implements, of all transportation lines, of all 
vacuum cleaners, of manufacturers of motor 
trucks, of segars and tobacco (no cigarettes), 
of office equipment, of sectional bookcases, of 
heating appliances and building material. 


We are second or third for the advertising of 
automobiles, of food specialties, of books, of 
insurance and investment houses. In fact, 
our average rating is so high that to adver- 
tisers we are known as the honor student 
among magazines. 


We can furnish to advertising agents extra 
copies of the data we have on special accounts 
so that their files may not be depleted. 


Circulation 280,263 (265,000 guaranteed) 


Theliterary Digest 


We carried in March, 1913, 70,782 lines of advertising which 
is 15,102 lines more than we printed in 1912. Among the four 
publications printing the greatest amount of advertising we 
lead in number of customers, 889 advertisements being in- 
serted by us in the five issues of March, 1913. 































LITIGATION AS A _ SALE- 
MAKER 





“ SKIPPER” SARDINES UNSUCCESS- 
FULLY ATTACKED FOR FALSE TRADE 
DESCRIPTION IN BRITISH COURTS 
—THE TRIAL PROVED A SOURCE OF 
THE MOST TELLING ADVERTISE- 
MENTS IN THE HISTORY OF THE 
BUSINESS 





By Thomas Russell, 
Advertisement Consultant, Clun House, 
London. 

Years ago the proprietor of a 
business in which I was engaged 
had occasion to prosecute a man 
for fraud of some sort. The 
judge (most unjustly) dismissed 
the case and said that he believed 
it had only been brought as an 
advertisement. My boss said, 
“Tom, I’m glad that judge isn’t 
my advertising manager.” That 
would be the general opinion; yet 
a recent law case, which certainly 
looked like a bad knock, has 


turned out quite the reverse. But 
this is largely because the trouble 
was met in the right way. 

The facts are these: 


French 
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Eager faces are around the table when the Skipper is 


coming to the meal, For these children have tasted his 
tempting fare and know there's a 
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There is no doubt that Skipper 
Sardines have made a dent in the 
sale of the French product, and 
from motives not difficult to 
fathom these packers got together 
and instituted a prosecution un- 
der the law of false trade. descrip- 
tion, claiming that “sardine” 
means a pilchard, and that anyone 
who asks for sardines expects to 
get pilchards, and is defrauded 
if he gets anything else. The 
case was weak because the de- 
fense was able to prove that 
French “sardines” had as a fact 
included a number of different 
fishes besides pilchards. 


LAW CASE REALLY BOOSTED BUSINESS 


All the same it would be natu- 
ral to conclude that a law case 
like this would hurt the “Skip- 
per” people a good deal. No mat- 
ter what happens a charge of mis- 
description always lurks in the 
public mind. Angus Watson, 
however, says that so far from 
injuring the Skipper business the 
law case had the contrary effect. 

The prosecution was a failure. 
Mr. Watson says that letters 
reached him from all 
parts of the world 
wishing him success 
in his fight, and many 
unknown correspond- 
ents sent him from 
time to time infor- 
mation regarding the 
issue, because it was 
felt that he had been 
the subject of an en- 
vious and rancorous 
attempt by trade 
competitors. 

No doubt the case 
would have had a 
bad effect upon the 





in every tin. 








A GOOD EXAMPLE OF ENGLISH AD-WRITING 


canning firms have for many 
years sold, under the name of sar- 
dines, fish—mainly small pilchards 
—packed in oil. For less than ten 
years the Newcastle, England, 
firm of Angus Watson & Co. have 
been packing a North Sea fish 
called the brisling and advertising 
it very meritoriously as “Skipper 
Sardines.” The sale last season 
totaled 250,000,000 fish, 


future if Mr. Wat- 
son had left it alone. 
But he did not; and 


when he says. that the case 
was the finest sale-maker they 
ever had, I think he does 


not give entire credit to the 
able way in which he worked it. 
Had he elected to sit tight and 
let the quarrel be forgotten, it is 
very likely that some of the dis- 
credit which the French canners 
tried to throw upon him might 
have stuck. But he decided to 
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make the whole question an inspi- 
ration for a strong press cam- 
paign, and to have the issue 
fought out in the newspaper ad- 
vertising columns. Mr. Watson 
writes, “The result was surpris- 
ing. While it is a matter of com- 
mon knowledge that the trade for 
French and Portuguese sardines 
has considerably declined in this 
country as a result of the litiga- 
tion, Skipper sardines have had a 
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concern. But all the while that 
little Norwegian canning idea was 
working in his mind, and he par- 
ticularly studied trade conditions 
during a visit which he paid to the 
United States of America, count- 
ing upon getting back to his little 
fishes one day. He also acquired 
there some useful ideas on the 
general principles of business. 
Eventually returning to this coun- 
try, he decided that he was ready 











wonderful three to go into the Nor- 
months’ sale, and now iimvoee  Weeee — busi- 
we look back on the . a ness on his own ac- 
inci 4 . 2 capital at 

nay tamane hod of What is a his gre “a very 
advertising work.” Sardine ? small. But the energy 
Angus Watson came ma wemoan = and _=enterprise which 
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traveling salesman for 
the wholesale grocery. 
When he was only 
eighteen years old a 
customer brought to 
his notice the first tin 
of Norwegian sardines, 
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picked up in the United 
States were of enor- 
mous value to him in 
.. starting his business. 
- He was under no illu- 
sion as to the possi- 
bility of opening up 





and as he had been 
selling French and 
Portuguese goods for 
the previous’ three 
years he realized at 
once the possibilities in 
this new line. The 
Norwegian fish was ob- 
viously different from 
the French and Por- 
tuguese products. It 
was smaller, more deli- 
cate in flavor, and seemed to ma- 
ture in the oil more quickly. Mr. 
Watson then paid his first visit to 
Norway and saw the canners who 
were putting up the goods. 
The business was being run 
by a sea captain who was 
slowly packing the fish by 
hand and closing the tins with a 
hand-press. Mr. Watson fixed up 
a sort of agency for the firm by 
which he was then employed, and 
subsequently opened an account 
for the goods with grocers in 
practically every town of any im- 
portance throughout the United 
Kingdom. A little while after 
this he went out of the wholesale 
grocery business and joined the 
sales force of the Sunlight Soap 








A SPECIMEN OF THE 
EDUCATIONAL COPY 


trade without interest- 
ing the retailer. Mr. 
Watson says that if he 
had only sufficient 
money to deal with one 
part of advertising he 
would without hesita- 
tion spend it all on a 
proficient selling staff. 
He regards salesman- 
ship as advertising just 
as fully as he regards 
advertising as salesmanship. The 
fixed principles which he considers 
as standing at the base of his busi- 
ness are four: 

1. That the package must be as 
picturesque and attractive as 
possible. 

2. That the retailer must have an 

adequate profit. 

That the retailer must have 

the profit protected against the 

cut-price trade. 

4, That the retailer must be able 
to buy the goods on advanta- 
geous terms in small quantities 
and without the risk of dead 
stock. 


RELATIONS WITH DEALERS 
The Skipper sardines people do 
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The Entering Wedge 


Watch a wise woodsman. He 
doesn't try to split a big log with 
wild blows of his axe. He drives 
in a wedge that slowly, steadily, 
relentlessly splits it through. 


The wedge does business because it 
concentrates. 


For the man who wants to enter the National 
Advertising Field the Associated Sunday Mag- 
azines are the wedge. 

They do not scatter his blows—they concen- 
trate in the big cities where his distribution 
should be best. 

They win for him a profitable business in certain de-— 
fined territory —they establish him in the richest markets. 

From there he can broaden out over the entire country— 
and have a growing profitable business from the beginning. 

If you want to know more about the entering wedge - 
write for our book of facts. 


The Associated Sunday Magazines 





issued every week co-op ly and ly hy, and as a part of, the Sunday editions of the 
Chicago Record-Herald Washington Star 
St. Louis Republic Minneapolis Journal 
Philadelphia Press Rocky Mountain News 
Pittsburgh Post Buffalo Courier 
New York Tribune Detroit News-Tribune 
Boston Post Baltimore Sun 


1 Madison Avenue, New York Record-Herald Bldg., Chicago 
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THE 


Seattle Times 


believes in doing some- 
thing worth while before 
soliciting business. 


What, then, has the 
Seattle Times done that 
is worth talking about? 


(1) It has obtained and maintained 
a circulation without the use of 
premiums or contests. 


(2) It has an established and main- 
tained rate card, and it enforces pay- 
ment of advertisers’ bills. 


(3) Its circulation is normal, giving 
the advertiser a regular and steady 
medium to a large audience of readers. 


(4) Its advertising department is 
constructive. Its desire is to serve 
its customers year in and year out. 
rather than to create whirlwind cam- 
paigns or spurts of enthusiasm. 


(5) The results are that its circu- 
lation, proven by expert accountants 
and by investigation of the reading 
public, is the largest in the Pacific 
Northwest; and that its advertising, 
by repeated tests on the part of mer- 
chants, is a fixed value that must be 
reckoned with for commercial success 
in the City of Seattle. 





A splendid newspaper in a great 
market. Advertisers who can 
handle more business will find it 
in Seattle through the Times. 


Times Printing Co. 


Seattle, 
The S.C. BECK WITH SPECIAL AGENCY 


Sole Foreign Representatives 


St. Louis 


Washington 


New York Chicago 
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, not believe in working for big 
be holesale orders: they make a 

friend of the retailer as well as 
| the jobber. It has always been a 
| complete understanding with the 
trade that if they could not sell 
the goods they could send them 
back to Angus Watson & Co. and 
have the money returned. And 
the same principle has been ap- 
plied to the retail buyer. If any- 
one buys Skipper sardines and 
does not like them, the price will 
be refunded, notwithstanding the 
fact that the goods, once opened, 
are, of course, useless. 

The real forward movement in 
the business dates from the asso- 
| ciation of Angus Watson & Co. 
with the Benson Advertising 
Agency. 

One of the finest cuts used in 
the business is that of a fine old sea- 
faring man in oilskins and one of 
those heavy waterproof caps with 
a hood down the back which are 
used to keep a man dry in bad 
| weather. Mr. Watson saw a pho- 
| tograph of this in a shop window, 
| bought it, acquired the copyright, 
| and got acquainted with the orig- 
inal who, once a naval marine offi- 
| cer, is now a well-known artist’s 
model. The first advertising ap- 
propriation amounted to about 
1,000 pounds, and Mr. Watson has 
admitted that he lost some sleep 
when he decided to risk that 
amount. It was only four years 
ago, but the annual appropriation 
at the present time is between 
40,000 and 50,000 pounds a year 
for all forms of publicity in Great 
Britain and America. This, then, 
is an advertiser who “began 
small” and has won out. He had 
a good thing to sell and has used 
good and progressive methods in 
selling it. I do not think that any 
aspersion upon the goods them- 
selves is cast through the opinion 
that the great merit of the adver- 
tising has had a very large share 
in determining the success of the 
product. A rather pretty catch- 
line used in the advertising al- 
ways pleased me. It is ». this: 
“Twenty little fishes in a tin.” 

Notwithstanding the way in 
which he protects the retailer, Mr. 
Watson has had the usual substi- 








tution trouble and a very success- 
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ful anti-substitution phrase which 
he has used is the following: 
“Ask gently but firmly for Skip- 
per Sardines.” : see 
No matter what is done to give 
shopkeepers a fair deal and make 
it worth their while to recipro- 
cate, there will always be some 
shabby fellows who work the sub- 
stitute racket. Le 
All forms of advertising have 
been used in this business—press 
advertising with some very large 
spaces, and posters, of which 
there is a very good example on 
the hoardings now, with a design 
of the old skipper swimming in a 
rough sea with the “Skipper” 
package in his hand, and distri- 
bution of booklets from house to 
house. Mr. Watson says that it 
is difficult to allot special credit 
to any one form. He regards his 
traveling salesmen as _ colleagues 
in the advertising, and is largely 
influenced by their opinion as to 
the right publicity in each man’s 
district. : 
Mr. Watson recently received 
from the King of Norway the 
distinction of the Order of Olaf 
for the services that his company 
has been able to render to Nor- 
way in the development of the 
sardine industry. 
+0 
AD WOMEN ANALYZE NEWS- 
PAPERS 
The daily newspapers of New York 
City were analyzed from all angles, as 
to their pulling powers for household 
commodities, at the regular monthly 
meeting of the League of Advertising 
Women, Tuesday. April 8, at the Prince 
George Hotel. Mrs. Fannie E. Garri- 
son, of C. Ludwig Baumann & Co., 
Brooklyn, and Mrs. Amy M. Y. Peverley, 
of R. C. Macey & Co., were the speak- 
ers of the evening, and presented sta- 
tistics of their personal experiences in 
comparing the various newspapers. 
Their figures showed which publications 
they have found best for the $3.98 arti- 
cles, the three-piece parlor suits or five- 
piece parlor suits. 
‘a ebb os 
Thomas H. Child has taken charge of 
the New York office of The Vickery & 
Hill Publishing Company, of Augusta, 
Dz. 


Maine, during the absence of C. 
Colman, who is taking a trip around the 


world. 





C. Johnston Smith, of the Thomas 
Cusack Company, is placing the $75,000 
pert display campaign of the An- 

euser-Busch epeny, in 42 cities, each 
sign to be paneled and illuminated. 
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Hampshire 
Bond y 


Do you know 
that a man can 
hardly lay aside 
a letter on Old 
Hampshire 
Bond, without 
reading it? 


Ask us for the Old Hampshire 
Bond Book of Specimens. One 
style of printing, lithographing 
or engraving on white or one of 
the fourteen colors of Old Hamp- 
shire Bond, is sure to express 
exactly the feeling tone you 
desire for your stationery. Ask 
for it on your present letterhead. 


HAMPSHIRE 
PAPER CoO. 
South Hadley Falls, Mass. 
The only paper makers in the 


world making bond paper 
exclusively 
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The CHICAGG 


Sworn Statemen 


Statement of the ownership, management, circulation, etc., of ~ 
CHICAGO DAILY EXAMINER, published daily at Chicago, Illinois ~ 
required by the Act of August 24, 1912. 


President—Andrew M. Lawrence, 1447 Dearborn Avenue, Chicago, Ill. 
Treasurer—Roy D. Keehn, 5703 Washington Avenue, Chicago, Ill. h 
Secretary—Victor H. Polachek, 4852 Forestville Avenue, Chicago, Ill. 








Daily Average Circulation 
CHICAGO EXAMINER 


October .... . 197,539 | 1 
November. . . . . 202,888) | 
December. . . . . 205,117) | 
January .... . 212,74981 4 
February ... . . 233,604) | 
March... . . 23707 





Average number of copies of each issue of 
or otherwise, to paid subscribers during the 


Six Months’ Daily Average 214,828 | | 





In Total Columns of Display 
Advertising The Chicago 
Examiner Carried in 


CHICAGO EXAMINER 


M. D. Hunton, Eastern Representative, 220 Fifth Ave., New Yo : 
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QEX AMINER’S 


an to the Government 


t, of A Business Manager--H. M. Campbell, 2244 Lincoln Park West, Chicago, Ill. 
inois Publisher—Illinois Publishing and Printing Co. 
Managing Editor —Victor H. Polachek, 4852 Forestville Avenue, Chicago, III. 


lL. ; Owners: (If a corporation, give names and addresses of stock- 
holders holding 1 per cent or more of total amount of stock.) 


WILLIAM RANDOLPH HEARST, New York City, New York 


Sunday Average Circulation 
CHICAGO EXAMINER 


39 October .... . 446,364 
38 | November... . . . 481,295 
17| December. .. . . 530,189 
Si Ganuary .... . 555,966 
4' February... . . 599,816 
Zimerch. ..... .. 615,424 


ie of #publication sold or distributed, through the mails 
g the @nonths preceding the date of this statement: 


8 | Six Months’ Sunday Average 538,175 
a March, 1911 . . . 1428.08 Columns 








| March, 1912 . . . 1778.87 Columns 
| March,1913 . . . 2046.68 Columns 

) The Rising Tide That Carries 
7 Advertisers To Prosperity 
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SELL 


@ Any dealer will ‘‘stock-up’’ with the 
goods his customers demand. 


@ The Hamilton Plan is centering a 
National Demand upon brands which 


carry Hamilton Coupons. 


@ We are today making new and desirable 
accounts all over the United States for Manu- 
facturers who pack Hamilton Qoupons. 


@ If you want to know how the First and 
Only Co-operative Selling Plan of National 
Character will open new territory for you, 
write us today for full particulars. 


THE HAMILTON CORPORATION 
“‘A National Institution’’ 
Guaranteed Resources $1,000,000 
2 to 6 West 45th Street New York City 


[Dept. F] 
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HOW ONYX HOSIERY GETS 
DEALERS INTERESTED 





BUYERS OF RETAIL CONCERNS VISIT- 
ING NEW YORK ARE CAREFULLY 
SHOWN WHAT IS BEHIND THE 
SCENES OF LORD & TAYLOR’S CO- 
OPERATIVE PLANS—' ANNIVERSARY 
SALE” TO BE YEARLY EVENT 





By Munson Hunt. 


Of the ten thousand dealers 
throughout the country who han- 
dle Onyx hosiery more than 
half have buyers who visit the 
New York market at least once 
each year. How to receive these 
buyers, giving them courteous 
treatment, making them feel that 
they are personally welcome and 
that their orders will get personal 
attention is one of the problems 
that Lord & Taylor, the Onyx 
distributors, have studied care- 
fully during the past two years. 

Last year, during the weeks pre- 
ceding the Lord & Taylor twenty- 
fifth anniversary Onyx day sale 
on April 16, and this year during 
the period of preparation for an- 
other three days’ sale, commencing 
April 14, the advertisers of Onyx 
hosiery had an exceptional oppor- 
tunity to test their facilities for 
handling out-of-town buyers who 
visited New York. What takes 
place at the Onyx headquarters on 
Twenty-fourth street to afford 
service of a special character to 
these buyers ought to make in- 
teresting reading to every adver- 
tiser who maintains a distributing 
station in a large city. 

One of the big features of the 
Lord & Taylor reception plan is 
its window displays. This part 
of the Onyx campaign has been 
carefully developed. “We must 
not only sell them goods,” is the 
firm’s attitude in dealing with its 
visiting buyers, “but we must do 
everything in our power to show 
merchants how to retail them.” 
To this end one finds arranged at 
various points in the Lord & Tay- 
lor showrooms, plate glass, elec- 
trically lighted windows, with 
goods of various grades displayed 
as might seem advantageous to a 
retailer, 

There is just one thing the 
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small-town buyer seeks when he 
makes his spring or fall visit to 
the city. It is ideas. He may re- 
turn to his native market-place 
with the feeling that he has 
placed his employer’s orders wise- 
ly and well, but his journey has 
been of little avail if it has not 
netted him a host of ideas which 
can be readily turned into cash— 
ideas which his employer’s com- 
petitor does not possess. 

This is why the Lord & Taylor 
examples of show windows have 
been a big feature in pushing 
Onyx sales. For several months 
back these windows, seen each 
day by dozens of buyers, have 
been fitted out with the goods 
that were to be specially offered 
on the coming Onyx days. Pho- 
tographs of the windows do not 
tell the story in the way the actual 
windows tell it. The firm means 
to show the buyer conclusively 
that his own store, back in the 


5 





Three “Omx" Days 
APRIL 14th, 15th and 16th 
have been set aside by us for the benefit of 


Our Best Friends—the American Public 
whose deap and abiding Faith in the’ Onyx’ Brand has been our Strongest Support. 
baa a “Serta, Se aged 





to maintain the which hes won 
Conkdenre and Sank 
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Lord & Taylor 
Whalasale Dutribators 











NEWSPAPER COPY FEATURING THE ANNI- 
VERSARY 


village, can have a window dis- 
play ‘like that, if he chooses to 
adopt the idea. 

The buyers, as well as the 
store proprietors, back home have 
shown much special interest since 
a “special sale day” was held last 
year—this sale to be repeated 
every year. 

The idea started under far 
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from auspicious circumstances last 
year. It was Lord & Taylor's 
twenty-fifth anniversary, and the 
sale of special Onyx grades re- 
tailing at fifty cents, to be dis- 
posed of by retailers at this time 
at three for a dollar, had been 
much heralded. But the day, 
April 16, turned out to be gener- 
ally wet and disagreeable, and 
furthermore, the public’s attention 
everywhere was distracted by 
the announcement of the fate of 
the Titanic. 

Nevertheless, the co-operation 
of retailers in this sale nearly 
wiped out Lord & Taylor’s 
reserve stock. It absolutely dis 
proved the theory that the dry- 
goods retailer is opposed to push- 
ing trade-marked articles, for 
dozens of merchants sent the firm, 
unsolicited, copies of their own 
Onyx advertisements, and many 
sent photographs of Onyx show 
windows, specially arranged for 
the sale day. 

This year the sale was fixed for 
three days, beginning April 14 
Retailers got price reductions in 
the grades on which prices were 
scheduled to be cut. They got 
newspaper advertising co-opera- 
tion where their previous sales 
seemed to warrant it, and they 
got absolute assurance, which is 
what any wide-awake dealer 
wants, that the goods ordered 
would arrive in time for the sale. 

The Onyx sales have proved 
beyond a doubt that it is possible 
to get strong dealer co-operation 
on a trade-marked brand if the 
manufacturer goes about it in the 
right way. During the days pre- 
ceding this year’s sales a Provi- 
dence department store with a 
reputation for hostility to trade- 
marked goods gave half its daily 
advertising space to the Onyx sale 
announcement. This store began 
to sell Onyx hosiery in a special 
department three years ago. Since 
that time its sales have jumped 
two hundred per cent. A leading 
reason for this store’s interest, 
according to its buyer, is the good 
margin of profit allowed on 
Onyx hosiery, as well as a belief 
that Lord & Taylor will genuinely 
do their best to furnish every sell- 
ing help. 
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This year’s Onyx day campaign, 
as was that of 1912, has been 
based on the desire of the public 
for bargains. On other days in 
the year Lord & Taylor’s policy 
is one of strict price maintenance. 
Yet the firm has had no trouble 
with dissenting retailers. By 
adopting the plan of holding a 
national bargain day, paying the 
retailer for the cuts he makes in 
his prices, and by practising 
hearty dealer co-operation, both at 
home and abroad, the distributors 
of Onyx say they are satisfied 
with the efforts of the much-criti- 
cised retailer. 


a < . e 
PHILADELPHIA RETAILERS WANT 
TO SERVE PUBLIC BETTER 


On April 8, the Philadelphia Shoe 
Retailers’ Association held its regular 
monthly meeting in the rooms of the 
Merchants and Manufacturers’ Associa- 
aion, F. I. Reissner, president, presid- 
ing. A committee was ——— to get 
in touch with the general movement set 
on foot by sags ie agen president of 
the Locomotive Works, to unite all the 
business associations in Philadelphia for 
the purpose of advancing the commer- 
cial interests of the city of Philadelphia. 

here was considerable discussion 
tending to inspire the average shoe re- 
tailer toward a more comprehensive reali- 
zation of his responsibilities to the public. 
—_—_ +o — — 





DAVID STRANG SUCCEEDS 


NEILLY 


David Strang has been made adver- 
tising manager of the United Drug Com- 
pany, Boston (Rexall Remedies), to 
succeed William C. Neilly, who recently 
resigned to become treasurer of the 
Syndicate Publishing Company, New 

ork. Mr. Strang was formerly as- 
sistant advertising manager. iF . Al- 
len, of Ottawa, succeeds Mr. Neilly as 
resident of the United Drug Company, 
Ptd., of Canada. 


a ooo 
LYNCH LEAVES STREET RAIL- 
WAYS FOR CUSACK 


O. A. Lynch, who for the past five 
years has been with the Street Railways 
Advertising wom 2 has resigned to 
accept a position in New York with the 
Thomas Cusack Company, of Chicago. 








2 rs 
DE NOYER WITH FARNSWORTH, 
HOYT CO. 


Alfred L. De Noyer, recently of the 
staff of the Boston American, has been 
made publicity manager of the Fafns- 
worth, Hoyt Company, shoe manufac- 
turers, Boston. 





S. C. Bilger has been recently made 
vice-president of the Charles H. Touza- 
lin Agency, of Chicago. 
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This painted bulletin commands 
a greater circulation value than 
$40.00 spent in any other medium 





Of mammoth size, 
20x96 ft., (1920 sq. 
ft.of copy surface), 
elevated seven feet 
from the ground, — 
and showing clearly to every person who 
enters Atlantic City! Its attention-compel- 
ling colors stand out conspicuously against 
the low meadow-and-sea horizon, making 
this bulletin the one object of i interest, carry- 
ing its message the entire width of that section 
where a// approaches to Atlantic City con- 
verge, including the Penn. R. R., Phila. & 
Reading R. R., Penn. Electric Lines, the 
trolleys, and the world-famed Auto 
Boulevard. 


This combined approach conveys twenty 
million travelers to Atlantic City every year 
—immense throngs gathered from the four 
corners of the Nation—and they all pass this 
painted display within reading distance!— 


A country-wide circulation for $40.00 a 
month. 


The season’s rush at Atlantic City has already 
started—get that bulletin painted zow. Write 
today to 





The R.C Maxwell Co. Trenton N.Jj 


Or, Atlantic City Office, 
Boardwalk, Opp. Steeplechase. 
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AMERICAN HOMES 


AND GARDENS 
Is a Magazine Unsurpassed in Its Field 





This is a statement of fact and not 
a challenge. Advertisers are inter- 
ested in facts. (So are readers/) 
AMERICAN HOMES gives its read- 
ers facts. 


It zs a fact that the readers of 
AMERICAN HOMES form a circula- 
tion unsurpassed in quality. This 
is why advertisers have remained in 
our columns since our first issue 
(eight years ago), why new adver- 
tisers constantly come in. 


Magazine Page, $60 
Full Page (8, x 12) $135 


AMERICAN HOMES 


AND GARDENS 


MUNN & COMPANY, Inc. 
Pablishers 
361 Broadway, New York 


























SYSTEMATIZING THE PREP- 
ARATION OF COPY 





HOW SOME AGENTS ARE ORGANIZING 
THEIR COPY DEPARTMENTS ALONG 
THE LINES OF CITY NEWSPAPER 
WORK—SAVING LOST MOTION FOR 
ADVERTISERS AN IMPORTANT ELE- 
MENT 





By Frank T. Hill. 

I asked an advertiser of consid- 
erable experience what informa- 
tion he had required of an ad- 
vertising agency man who had 
just secured his “account.” 

Among the questions the adver- 
tiser told me he had asked the 
agent were these: 

“How is your copy department 
organized? 
“Who's 

copy? 

“How often can I see the copy 
writer? 

“How much time will he give 
to my proposition? 

“He told me,” continued the ad- 
vertiser, “that he ran his copy de- 
partment just as a newspaper runs 
its city desk, that when an adver- 
tiser signed a contract with him 
he sent out a copy writer, just 
as a newspaper sends out a report- 
er, to get the facts and write 
them. He told me he'd send me 
his best copy writer, let him stay 
as long as I cared to have him 
stay, and let him come as often as 
I wanted him to come. This plain 
statement had much to do with 
that agent’s getting the opportu- 
nity to handle my appropriation.” 

Most advertisers, and particu- 
larly those of long experience, 
are keenly interested in knowing 
how the agency they are planning 
to give their business to will get 
up the copy. They want to know 
because all agencies are not alike 
in their organization and some 
furnish one grade of work and 
some another grade. 

Some agencies will not write a 
line of copy until after an ex- 
haustive investigation, and other 
agencies are willing to take the 
advertiser’s word for it. Many 
advertisers, indeed, are not will- 
ing to yield up to their agents any 


going to write my 
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but the barest information. The 
proportion of each kind in its 
own class is probably about the 
same; the percentage of progres- 
sive agencies, that is to say, very 
likely balances the percentage of 
enlightened advertisers. 

The ways of agencies and ad- 
vertisers are not always explic- 
able to each other. An advertiser 
may have the best of reasons for 
withholding information of a cer- 
tain kind from an agent in whom, 
nevertheless, he has great confi- 
dence; it is a chance of loss he 
takes, and takes knowingly. An 
agent will give an advertiser re- 
markable service in one or many 
respects and apparently fall short 
in another respect. Neither can 
fully explain to the other the ex- 
act reasons why information is 
withheld or service not given, be- 
cause the reasons have to do with 
internal conditions. It is no re- 
flection on either. 


VARIETY OF METHODS 


Copy, therefore, is prepared in 
a variety of ways, according to 
the theory of the agent, his means 
and organization, and the attitude 
of the advertiser. Several agents 
are, like the one first mentioned, 
now treating the preparation of 
copy as a newspaper treats the 
gathering of news. One advertis- 
ing agent sent to Printers’ INK 
recently an account of his methods. 

“Our copy staff is organized 
along the lines of the editorial 
staff of a newspaper,” he said. 
“One large section of the floor 
has been reserved for the copy 
department. Each copy writer has 
a private office, flanking an inner 
court, which is fitted up as a ref- 
erence library. The copy depart- 
ment is isolated from the rest of 
the office, and no outsider is al- 
lowed entrance without permis- 
sion.” 

When the plan of campaign has 
been agreed upon in this agency, 
the chief of the copy staff hands 
one of his copy writers the data 
and turns him loose on the ad- 
vertiser. He is instructed to find 
the selling points in the manufac- 
turer’s product. The task may 
also involve an investigation of 
the field of competition, and he is 
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required to familiarize himself 
with every angle of it. He turns 
in what he writes, just as the 
newspaper reporter turns in his 
“story,” and it goes through the 
agency up to the advertiser, just 
as the special story goes through 
the city editor, say, to the editor- 
in-chief. 

With the increased attention 
which necessarily is being paid to 
copy, advertising agents are be- 
ginning to devote more thought 
to “organizing” its preparation. 
In most agencies there is no real 
organization of the copy service; 
no specialization of function; one 
man solicits, investigates and 
writes the copy, or 
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Agency methods as they now 
exist may be classified about as 
follows, as regards copy organi- 
zation: 

1. Copy written by solicitor. 

2. Copy written by the head of 
the agency himself. 

3. Copy written in conference 
and representing composite efforts 
of several men. 

4, Copy written by an individ- 
ual copy writer. 

The first two methods imply 
that there is no such thing as a 
copy department in the agency. 
The last two call for an organi- 
zation. 

In several large agencies there 





one man solicits and 
investigates, and the 


ADVERTISER | 





copy man_ merely 
whips into shape the | 
data collected. The Y 
agencies in which an 
account is turned 
over to one copy man 
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for exclusive hand- 





ling and he is per- 
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mitted or enjoined to 
live with it and study 
and interpret it are 
few indeed. The plan 
is ideal, or seems to 
be, but it has its dan- 
ers, for the agency. 
t places a great deal 
of power in the hands of one 
copy writer. If he leaves the 
agency, he may be able to take 
the account with him, because so 
far as the advertiser is concerned, 
he is the agency. 

One agency, therefore, will have 
a dozen copy writers writing 
copy in turn on each of its ac- 
counts, none of them exclusively 
important or indispensable to the 
advertiser. Whether this gives 
the advertiser the highest type of 
service and allows both advertiser 
and agency to reap the greatest 
benefits from their relation is a 
nice question; it cannot be an- 
swered offhand; there are things 
to be said on both sides of the 


AN IDEAL 
AS 


proposition. Experience is the 
safest referee: what are the re- 
sults? Well, this agency has 


some of the best accounts in the 
country and stands high in rep- 
utation. 





Whiten) [ART:DIRECTOR| 
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RATE: DEPT. 
Horo NOR) [CHECKING] 


| ADV. MEDIUMS | 








AGENCY ORGANIZATION FOR HANDLING COPY 


SUGGESTED BY SEVERAL AGENTS 


are certain accounts that never 
really leave the jurisdiction of 
the solicitor, even to get into the 
hands of the copy writer. In 
these agencies the work of the 
copy writers on important ac- 
counts consists merely of making 
layouts, adapting drawings and 
rendering routine mechanical as- 
sistance. 

Many times the agent himself 
writes the copy for an account 
brought in by his solicitor. This 
is the case with one of the best- 
known agents, one who has placed 
$116,000 worth of business for 
one concern in the last few 
months. But before this agent 
had touched pencil to paper on 
this account, he had set in mo- 
tion an organization of more than 
200 men collecting data and im- 
pressions for him. Few of them 
were of his own force. Not all 

(Continued on page 58) 
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Your 
Booklet 


This Guide Shows the Way 


to Successful Booklets 
















The very first element of success for any booklet is 
an appearance which will it past that critical 
moment—the first glance. The strongest, most con~ 
vincing text has no chance if the booklet is not so 
attractive that it will be laid aside for a second in- 
spection. Booklets printed on 


os CAMEO 
© PAPER® 


always pass the first test. They attract because the 
warm, velvety, lustreless surface makes a background | 
against which illustrations stand out with the strength 
ot the original drawings. Halftones have the appear~ 
ance of photogravures. The plain type page has a 
dignity and legibility difficult to secure with any 
other paper. 


Send for ‘‘The Paper Buyer's Guide"’ 


and see for yourself the beautiful effects that can be obtained upon Cameo. 
en you will know why Cameo booklets succeed. You will find many 
valuable wad sue estions as well as samples of the other Warren Standard 
Papers. They include every kind of printing paper needed for high-grade 
booklet wor' 
The Guide will be sent free to those writing on their business stationery. 


We have something of interest to publishers and printers of fine books 


S.D. WARREN & CO., 163 Devonshire St., Boston, Mass. 


Manufacturers of the best in staple lines of coated and uncoated book papers 
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Special Low 


Summer Rates 


$3.00 a line for June, July, August 
$4.00 a line Special September Rate 


For the coming season-—but probably never again—we 
announce special, low summer and. September line rates the 
same as for the corresponding months of the last five years and 
with the same guarantee of circulation that has applied to these 
four months, and the same substantial 


Reduction also in Large Space Rates 
for Summer and September Business 


The purpose of this concession, first adopted for summer 
and September of 1908, was to encourage advertisers to make 
liberal use of COMFORT space through the summer and satisfy 
themselves that 


It ioe to Advertise in 


COMFORT Every Month 


Our purpose has been accomplished, resulting in a con- 
tinued annual increase in COMFORT’S advertising patronage, 
but especially in summer, for it is a cinch at these liberal re- 
ductions below our regular rate of $5.00 an agate line. 


There is No Dull Season for Those Who 
Advertise in COMFORT through the Summer 


June forms close May 15. 
Apply through any reliable agency or direct to 


W. H. GANNETT, Pub., Inc. 


few York Office: 1105 Flatiron Bldg. AUGUSTA, MAINE Chicago Office: 1635 Marquette Bldg. 
WALTER R. JENKINS, Jr., Representative FRANK H. THOMAS, Representative 
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ef them belonged in the adver- 
tiser’s organization. Some of 
them were special investigators 
and writers. 

This was an unusual instance 
of organization of copy service, 
even though it were not the 
agent’s own. 

This is the way the organizing 
was done: First, the plan of 
campaign was devised, after con- 
ferences between the advertiser, 
his advertising manager and five 
executives in the agency. The ad- 
vertiser decided not to depend 
wholly on the agency to master 
the proposition, but set scores in 
his own organization to work dig- 
ging up all the facts about the 
enterprise, and then arranged to 
have a large number of special 
writers visit his plant, study his 
product and its uses and then 
turn in their impressions in the 
form of newspaper stories. The 
stories came in by the dozen, and 
were well paid for, although few 
of them ever appeared in type. 
The advertiser turned them over 
to the agent just as they were. 

When the agent locked himself 
up in his closet for his fling at 
the copy, he had an abundance 
of material, as well as enthusi- 
asm, that came from his having 
lived with the proposition for 
three months. Moreover, he had 
these stories, together with a bun- 
dle of specifications which had re- 
sulted from the plan conferences. 
He was ready to write. 

The series of advertisements he 
evolved, needless to say, proved 
the usefulness of organization to 
the advertiser. It sold this par- 
ticular advertiser’s product as he 
had never dreamed it could be 
sold. 


WHO SHOULD WRITE THE COPY? 


Of course, no advertising agent 
with many accounts can write all 
the copy himself, even if he wants 
to do so. There are perhaps a 
dozen leading agents who hold 
that the solicitor of the account 
or the agent himself should write 
the copy. They conclude that the 
copy is the finished product and 
that no end of care ought to be 
used in getting it ready. To in- 
trust this work to anybody else 
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seems to them contrary to good 
judgment. 

The great difference in results 
between copy prepared by the 
man who knows and copy pre- 
pared by the man who only 
guesses is shown by the experi- 
ence of an advertiser of a cer- 
tain kind of machinery. His ad- 
vertising manager handled the 
business direct, and from a given 
list of mediums secured 100 re- 
plies. 

Later the advertiser launched 
out into general publications and 
took on an advertising agent. 
The agent was well aware that 
in the beginning he would have 
to prove up on the basis of the 
trade-paper results, since it would 
be impossible to trace business to 
the general advertising for months 
to come. If the trade-paper ads 
showed gains, it would be natural 
to suppose that the general ad- 
vertising was making itself felt. 

So the head of the agency 
wrote the copy himself at the out- 
set and picked the mediums. The 
results were excellent. With only 
a few more mediums in which 
to run, he doubled the inquiries. 

Then, having demonstrated what 
the agency could do, he turned 
the whole proposition over to a 
copy writer in the agency. He 
gave him general instructions and 
showed the kind of copy that had 
been pulling. He told him a few 
details about the house and the 
product and sketched some of the 
difficulties to be overcome. It 
was not a bad talk. The only 
trouble with it was that it was 
final. 

“T wouldn’t bother Mr. Blank,” 
he added, in closing. “He is a 
very busy and a somewhat pecu- 
liar man. You've got the essen- 
tial facts. It’s simple enough. 
Just follow the style.” 

It should be said that this was 
Mr. Blank’s own sentiment. It 
seemed to him simple enough, and 
he did not want to be consulted 
too often. In other words, there 
were other things more important 
than advertising. 

When the new copy came 
through it was not exactly what 
the agent himself would have 
written, but it was near enough, 
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he thought, and he passed it along 
to the advertiser. The latter did 
not find it quite to his liking, and 
suggested certain changes. These 
were made and the copy went 
back. More changes were sug- 
gested and these were made. 

It took three trips and efforts 
to get the advertiser’s “O. K.,” 
and even then the latter had an 
uncomfortable feeling that it was 
not quite what it should have been. 
But he said nothing more and 
just camped on the trail, waiting 
for the returns. 

When the ad appeared in the 
larger list and pulled only about 
50 per cent of normal, the adver- 
tiser called it off and went to an- 
other agent. He had not ‘discov- 
ered the source of the error. He 
did not know that the copy was 
being written by a man whom he 
had never seen. He did not know 
that he himself was partly to 
blame for the results, because he 
had expressed or shown a disin- 
clination to confer with the copy 
writer. All he knew was that 
it was costing him money. 

So he transferred his account 
to another agency. The new 
agent found himself short on 
copy writers who could handle 
the technical machinery advertis- 
ing. It occurred to him that the 
safe thing to do was to hire the 
copy writer who had handled the 
account in the first agency. Over- 
coming his natural reluctance to 
taking a man away from another 
agency, he did just that. 

The copy writer took up the 
task. He was young. He had 


not found out yet why the first. 


copy had failed in the trade 
press. He had not learned that 
he ought to get in touch with the 
advertiser. He took the solicitor’s 
instructions, just as he had taken 
the chief’s before, and did the 
best he could with it. 

The solicitor had a hard time 
to get it by the advertiser. When 
it finally was run in a very much 
mutilated shape, showing to the 
initiated the marks of three or 
four different hands, it was the 
worst failure of all. In a still 
lager list the returns were low. 

e advertiser has now gone 
back to writing and placing his 
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own copy, with increased success. 

These agencies were properly 
organized as to the preparation of 
copy. Only the organization was 
not permitted to function prop- 
erly. 

Instances like this are, happily, 
much more infrequent now than 
they used to be. 


SCHEMES FOR REMEDYING CONDI- 
TIONS 


Probably the way to change this 
condition is continually to play up 
in solicitation and service the ad- 
vantages of specialization and or- 
ganization. One agency, for in- 
stance, has recently adopted a 
scheme calling for the presence 
of its three officials, the director 
of its art department and four 
copy men at every conference 
with an advertiser. This takes 
time in one way, but the office 
thinks it saves time in another. It 
is informative, it is educational, 
and it. cements understanding. If 
there is any time wasted, it is 
wasted in creating conference. It 
is not wasted in explaining and 
excusing blunders. 

Such a scheme and such organ- 
ization is a very good talking 
point for the agency. And it helps 
to give advertisers and prospect- 
ive advertisers an idea of the im- 
portance of advertising. It shows 
them that it is not merely a fury 
of fine words, but, on the con- 
trary, is a deep descent into the 
bowels of the proposition. 

Copy, according to this view, 
is not a separate creation, but is 
in reality the reflection of the in- 
stitution itself. It is exceedingly 
important, therefore, to find out 
what the institution is, and this 
means some sort of adaptation on 
the part of the agency’s copy serv- 
ice. If the undertaking is large, 
if a great deal of business is han- 
dled, almost certainly there has 
got to be specialization. All the 
work cannot be done ‘satisfacto- 
rily by each in turn. That calls 
for too much genius on the part 
of each and all. The simpler and 
more efficient way is for each to 
become a specialist and authority 
in one department. And that is 
what agencies are tending to- 
ward. 
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“OLD GUARD. NIGHT” AT 
SPHINX CLUB 
THE SEVEN SURVIVING MEMBERS 
RECALL HOW THE CLUB CAME 
INTO EXISTENCE—NEW OFFICERS 
ELECTED 





Vellowing or are the new officers 
of the Sphinx Club, ‘New York, 
elected Tuesday evening, April 8: 
President, E. D. Gibbs; vice-pres- 
idents, Preston P. Lynn, Collin 
Armstrong, O. J. Gude and Bar- 


rett Andrews; secretary, Justin 
McCarthy, Jr. : treasurer, R. F. 
R. Huntsman; executive commit- 
tee, W. R. Hotchkin, James 


O’Flaherty, Samuel Brill, George 
Ethridge, John Irving Romer, 
Samuel Moffitt, and John Haw- 
ley. Both the secretary and the 
treasurer were re-elected. 

It was “Old Guard” Night and 
the programme was given over 
to the seven surviving members 
of the founders of the Sphinx 
Club. These members are Arte- 
mas Ward, of Ward & Gow; 
Manly M. Gillam; W. P. Hooper, 
of Hooper’s Advertising Agency; 
Newcomb Cleveland, of the H. 
W. Erickson Company, and for- 
merly secretary of Cleveland Bak- 
ing Powder Company; E. 
Gibbs, of the Ketterlinus Lith. 
Mfg. Company, Philadelphia; 
Wolstan Dixey, of F. Wallis 
Armstrong Company, Philadel- 
phia, and F, James Gibson, gen- 
eral manager‘ of the Harlem 
News, New York City. 

Each of these men recalled in- 
cidents attending the founding of 
the Sphinx Club in March, 1896. 
Credit was given to Mr. Gibson 
for sending out the notice for the 
first “get-together” club of adver- 
tising men. About thirty mem- 
bers answered the call and gath- 
ered March, 1896, at the Hotel 
St. Denis, New York City. With 
the late George P. Rowell, found- 
er of Printers’ INK, in the chair, 
the members of the organization 
that was to be canvassed the feasi- 
bility of the project in all its 
phases. One or two of those 
present frankly gave voice to 
their doubt as to whether adver- 
tising men would come together 
and tell each other their “secrets.” 


It seemed just about as possible 
as a fisherman would tell others 
of good trout-holes along a 
stream. 

During its life of seventeen 
years, it was pointed out, the 
Sphinx Club has paid, for din- 
ners, into the treasury of the 
Waldorf-Astoria, New York, 
more money probably than _has 
any other organization in New 
York City. Oscar, of the Wal- 
dorf, regards the club as one of 
his pets and says nothing is too 
good for the members. 

The Sphinx Club has grown’ 
from the original thirty to a mem- 
bership of 325. The speakers 
dwelt upon the brilliance of its 
entertainments, its social good 
times, its broad and well-planned 
educational « work. 

As each member of the “Old 
Guard” concluded his remarks, 
the orchestra led the 170 diners 
in singing specially written re- 
frains in which each man’s name 
was featured. For instance, this 
is the song, to the tune, “I am the 
Guy,” which was rendered after 
Mr. Ward finished his remarks: 


He’s the man that put the Sap in Sap- 
o-lio, 

The man that put the o into olio, 

He’s a one, two, three, four wonderful 


man 

He can get your coin by shaking your 
hand. 

He’s the guy that put the Art into 
Artemas, 

The Con in Contract 

Did you ever stop a s wonder 

Where they got the noise for thunder? 

Look at Ward—he’s the guy! 





JOHN WANAMAKER TAKES OVER 
OLD SHOE HOUSE 


The old established shoe business of 
. P. Twaddell, 1210 Market street, 
hiladelphia, was transferred this week 
to the department store of John Wana- 
maker. The Twaddell business was one 
of the oldest in Philadelphia, and the 
name Twaddell has been advertised in 
the Pe rams gral pewanapers and has 
been displayed on Market street in con- 
nection with leatenne for three genera- 
tions from father to father and to sons. 
—_—————_+o+—____ 


CAN STATE SEAL BE USED IN 
ADS? 





Governor Sulzer has asked his legal 
adviser to ascertain whether or not a 
firm can enly use the seal of the 
State of Ne ork for advertising pur- 
poses. The action on the part of the 
Governor grew out -of ads which ap- 
peared recently in New York newspapers 
and subway trains. 
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Advertising Mirror 


In which anyone may see his own face 
and observe the health of his countenance. 


II. The Publisher 


1. He makes a reliable statement of his cirzula- 
tion and opens his books to all. 


2. He publishes a rate card and invites the agent 
or advertiser to inspect his books and see how it 
works out. 


3. He gives adequate and trustworthy information 
as to the quality and location of his subscribers. 


4, He is especially proud of the means by which 
his subscribers are secured. 


5. He excludes advertisements of questionable 
things and fraudulent schemes, and refuses to be 
a tool of criminals. 


6. He gives agent’s commission to only such 
persons as are entitled to it according to the 
standards he professes to accept. 


7. He never sells his editorial or news columns 
to advertisers or others. 


8. He makes such representations to the adver- 
tiser and the agent as could be verified in court. 


9. He does not knowingly publish misstatements 
in his editorial columns. 


10. He is reluctant to accept money from adver- 
tisers whose business he cries down in his read- 


ing matter. 


See Printers’ Ink next week for a} 
Advertiser" in the Advertising Mirror 


**The Advertising Mirror’’ complete, reflecting typo- 
graphically the ideal Agent, Publisher and Adver- 
tiser, may be had on request from H. E. Lesan 
Advertising Agency, 440 Fourth Avenue, New York. 
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GILLETTE TAKES PART IN 
SANATOGEN CASE 





HAS FILED A BRIEF IN LITIGATION 
NOW BEFORE THE UNITED STATES 
SUPREME COURT — THEORY OF 
PATENT RIGHTS DISCUSSED AT 
LENGTH — PRICE CUTTING AND 
COMPETITION — ARGUMENT OF 
SANATOGEN COUNSEL 





Special Washington Correspondence 

The Gillette Safety Razor Com- 
pany has, upon receipt of permis- 
sion from the Supreme Court of 
the United States, filed a brief 
in the Sanatogen price-cutting 
case, which is now before the 
nation’s highest tribunal. 

This action has been taken be- 
cause the Gillette company has 
a similar price-cutting case pend- 
ing in a lower court and is vitally 
concerned over the issue involved 
in this crucial case, which puts 
up to the Supreme Court more 
squarely than anything that has 
preceded it, the question of a 
manufacturer’s right to fix and 
enforce (under pain of prosecu- 
tion for infringement) the resale 
price on a patented product. As 


already detailed in  PrinTERs’ 
Inx, the Sanatogen case, or 
rather, this specific question, 


comes to the United States Su- 
preme Court,on a certificate from 
the Court of Appeals of the Dis- 
trict of Columbia. 

The briefs which have been 
filed with the Supreme Court by 
the parties to this triangular con- 
troversy (now that the Gillette 
company has joined issue) con- 
stitute among the most interest- 
ing contributions to date, to the 
official literature on price main- 
tenance—prepared as they have 
been by some of the most emi- 
nent members of the patent bar, 
who have specialized on the price 
maintenance proposition. Fred- 
erick P. Fish and Thomas .W. 
Pelham are counsel for the Gil- 
lette company; Edwin J. Prindle 
is counsel for Bauer & Cie and 
the Bauer Chemical Company, 
manufacturers of Sanatogen; 
whereas Messrs. Frank J. Hogan 
and Daniel W. Baker are the at- 
torneys for James O’Donnell, the 
cut-rate druggist, whose action in 


merely the negative right to ex- 


selling Sanatogen at less than the 
placarded price of one dollar pre- 
cipitated this action. 


ARGUMENT OF GILLETTE CO. 


The statement on behalf of the 
Gillette Safety Razor Company 
is in part, as follows: “This Court 
has never passed upon this exact 
question, but it has passed upon 
a question involving the same 
principles of the patent law. 
Henry vs. Dick Company. We 
believe that the reasoning of this 
Court and the principles laid down 
in the latter case, based as they 
are, upon a sound recognition of 
the fundamental rights of a 
patentee under the statutes, are 
controlling in this case. 

“Before considering the au- 
thorities, we will briefly call at- 
tention to the underlying theory 
on which the rights of a patentee 
to his invention and his right to 
retain to himself so much thereof 
as he may think wise, are given 
him by the statutes in return for 
his disclosure to the public of his 
invention or discovery. 

“For the purpose of promoting 
the progress of the useful arts, 
almost all civilized countries re- 
ward an inventor, in consideration 
of the disclosure of his invention, 
with the exclusive right to his 
invention for a limited term of 
years. The basis for this en- 
lightened policy is found in the 
Constitution of the United States, 
and the spirit of the provision of 
the Constitution has been uni- 
formly carried out by the Patent 
Statutes. It is recognized that the 
grant to the inventor rests on 
sound public policy, and should be 
construed in a liberal spirit to 
protect his rights. It is from this 
point of view, that of protecting 
the inventor in his just and meri- 
torious rights, that the question in- 
volved in this case should be ap- 
proached.” 


PATENT RIGHTS DEBATED 


In discussing the right granted 
by a patent, it is argued: “The 
grant by the United States con- 
fers no constructive or positive 
rights upon the patentee to do 
anything, but confers upon him 
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EGINNING with 
the May 25th issue, 


AZINE SECTION will be- 


come a regular part of the 
Sunday edition of 


on the first and third Sun- 


days of each month. 


The acquisition of this 
great newspaper to our 
already incomparable list 
further emphasizes our 
merited right to the title 
of 


“The Quality List” 


The Abbott and Briggs Company 
General Managers 


Chicago New York 
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LOOK FOR THE “EAGLE A” WATER-MARK 
ITS A GOOD HABIT 


Short Talks on Paper Values 


(No. 2) 


Addressed to Advertising Managers 
by an Advertising Manager 


Here is a page torn from my books of “Personal 
Experiences.” 

I had the sale of a product used by Machinists, and 
promoted through correspondence. 

Appreciating the psychology of Writing Paper- 
Values, I made a careful analysis, taking into account 
the class to which we were to appeal, the price of 
Paper we could afford to use, based on a gross profit 
per sale, and the possible percentage of returns. 

The results from the start were good. 

However, before the campaign had progressed far, 
I made a sudden change in my Paper stock. 

Immediately the cost-per-result was lowered. 

A fact I had overlooked in my analysis, and 
brought to my attention by a “brother in trade” was 
the reason. 

The moral: 

No matter how careful your analysis, it is pos- 
sible that the experience of someone else may serve 
to make it more complete—more productive. 

May we send you—“How to Buy Business Correspond- 
ence Papers”—a Portfolio containing the results of years of 
scientific analysis by Paper-Buyers—their Business Paper 
Recommendations for specific lines of merchandising? This 
Portfolio also contains samples of 


Encre A(X) WarrinG 


~ ParceS 


adapted to practically every Business Use and purpose. 


AMERICAN-WRITING-PAPER-COMPANY 


31 Main Street : Holyoke.Massachusetts 
Twenty Nine Mills 


a9 Mills under one Management spells Economy. 
Better Paper-Quality at lower cost is the result. 
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clude others from making, using 
or vending any article which em- 
bodies his invention without his 
consent, or except on such terms 
as he may impose. 

“Bearing in mind this funda- 
mental principle of patent law and 
the character of the right granted 
to the patentee, the right of the 
plaintiffs to hold the defendant as 
an infringer because he has resold 
the patented article for a less price 
than that for which he was li- 
censed to sell it, seems clear. 

“The right to exclude others 
from making, using or vending 
the patented article is complete 
and absolute, and does not de- 
pend upon the patentee’s exercis- 
ing any one of these rights him- 
self. Paper Box Case, 210 U. S. 
405. 

“The patentee may, by the grant 
of a license, part with the entire 
right to exclude a third party from 
making, using or vending the 
patented article, or he may part 
with it to an extent limited as he 
may see fit, reserving the rest of 
the entire right of control. The 
right to control completely in- 
cludes the right to control par- 
tially. 

“In the case at bar, the patentee, 
by his license, parted with the 
right to exclude defendant from 
selling the patented Sanatogen at 
one dollar per package, or more, 
but he retained the right to ex- 
clude the defendant and all others 
from selling the patented Sanato- 
gen at less than one dollar, as well 
as from making it. He also 
parted with the right to an ulti- 
mate consumer of using the article 
if he paid a certain price for it, 
but retained the right to exclude 
the final purchaser from using the 
article if sold to him for a lower 
price. 

“In the mimeograph case and in 
the case at bar, the patentee parted 
with but a portion of his right to 
exclude others from making, using 
and vending the patented article, 
and he retained to himself the 
right to exclude others from mak- 
ing, using and vending the pat- 
ented article in every other pos- 
sible manner. And the retention 
of the portion of his right which 
he did not part with was of great 


value to him, and was part of the 
consideration for which he sold 
the patented article. 

“The plaintiffs had the right to 
exclude others from selling the 
Sanatogen package at all, or at 
any price; they had the right to 
exclude others from selling it at 
one dollar, or at less than one dol- 
lar, or at more than one dollar. 
In like manner they had the right 
to exclude all persons from using 
it unless they had bought it at 
a certain price. It was their privi- 
lege to give up any one of those 
rights either separately or to- 
gether. They chose to give up the 
right to exclude others from sell- 
ing Sanatogen at one dollar or 
more and from using it if bought 
for one dollar or more. They 
chose not to give up, but to retain 
the right to exclude others from 
selling the Sanatogen at less than 
one dollar, and from using it if 
they paid for it less than one dol- 
lar. That latter right was as much 
theirs after they had sold the arti- 
cle to the jobber or to the defend- 
ant directly as it was before they 
had so sold it. The defendant 
knew that he had no right to sell 
the Sanatogen at less than one 
dollar, but that the plaintiffs had 
retained to themselves that righ\. 
The defendant, therefore, knew 
that in selling Sanatogen at less 
than one dollar he was violating 
that portion of the right of the 
plaintiffs, granted to them by the 
statute, to make, use and vend the 
patented Sanatogen, which had 
been retained by the plaintiffs as 
their own. He, therefore, is clear- 
ly an infringer, having knowingly 
violated the patent rights of the 
plaintiffs.” 


DIFFERENCE BETWEEN THIS AND 
MIMEOGRAPH CASE 


In discussing differences be- 
tween this case and the mimeo- 
graph case, it is stated: “The 
case at bar presents two points 
of difference from Henry vs. 
Dick Company, which, however, 
involve no distinction in legal 
principle. 

“The first is that in the mimeo- 
graph case the license restriction 
was so drawn as to curtail the 
freedom of the user of the mimeo- 
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graph to use with it certain un- 
patented articles such as_ ink, 
stencil paper, etc., when not made 
by the plaintiff and to this extent 
presented a case which had the 
superficial aspect of an effort of a 
patentee to control the free use of 
unpatented articles. 

“No such consideration is pres- 
ent in this case. The only effect 
of the Sanatogen license restric- 
tion is upon the sale and use of 
the patented article itself, over 
which the patentee has complete 
control. Therefore, the case at 
bar in this aspect is much more 
favorable to the patentee than 
was Henry vs. Dick Company. 

“The second difference between 
the mimeograph case and the case 
at bar is that in the mimeograph 
case it was pointed out that the 
patentee had sold the mimeograph 
at a low price with the expectation 
of obtaining full consideration by 
the profit that he would make 
from selling ink, stencil paper, 
etc., to the users of his mimeo- 
graphs. There is no such plan 
for obtaining further cash pay- 
ment by the further use or sale of 
the Sanatogen. But this differ- 
ence cannot profit the defendant. 
In both cases it was a sale.” 


DISCUSSION OF POINTS INVOLVED 


Taking up the main point of is- 
sue it is stated: “The defendant 
urges with great emphasis, and his 
case is practically based upon the 
theory, that when the plaintiff 
originally sold its Sanatogen it 
received full consideration for 
whatever patent rights it had in 
the patented article and did not 
expect to receive anything further 
as a result of the license restric- 
tion imposed. There are two an- 
swers to this proposition; the first 
is that it would be immaterial if 
true; and the second is that it is 
not true.” 

Taking up the second answer it 
is stated: “The plaintiffs believed 
that the right to exclude retailers 
from selling Sanatogen at less 
than one dollar was a valuable 
right by reason of which their 
profits from their patented inven- 
tion would be increased. 

“As a matter of fact the right 
of the plaintiffs to exclude others 








from vending the patented Sanat- 
ogen at a price less than one dol- 
lar, was an enormously valuable 
and important consideration from 
a practical point of view, and one 
founded on well-recognized eco- 
nomic principles that govern the 
trading in such articles. 

“A patented article is a new 
thing. In many cases there is no 
market for it. The public must 
be educated to its value so that 
it will acquire and use it. So to 
educate the public that it will take 
the patented article in large quan- 
tities often requires as much 
ingenuity as did the inventive 
effort. 

“The owners of patents on cer- 
tain articles that may be called 
‘specialties,’ have in pursuance of 
this general scheme and purpose 
of the patent law found that the 
only way, or at least the most ef- 
ficient way in which they can get 
a market for their new product is 
by allowing or causing it to be 
distributed and marketed only 
upon the condition that the ulti- 
mate user shall pay a certain price 
for the article. Such specialties 
are generally small in size and 
sold at a small price. The only 
way in which any appreciable ag- 
gregate profit can be obtained is 
by developing a large market for 
them. They must be distributed 
by interesting a large number of 
small dealers in their sale. The 
Ingersoll Watch, the Waterman 
Fountain Pen, the Gillette Safety 
Razor are all articles of this type; 
and there are many others.” 


THE COMPETITION PHASE 


Later in the discussion of the 
same subject, it is noted: “In 
staple articles there is sometimes 
cut-throat competition, but not 
frequently. With any specialty 
the most destructive competition is 
easily possible. 

“A single department store, 
mail-order house or even a single 
retailer, who has in stock a com- 
paratively small number of the 
patented article in question can 
advertise it extensively at a cut 
price and thereby attract to his 
store a large number of persons 
who love a bargain. If a few 
minutes after the goods are of- 
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fered for sale they are gone, the 
would-be purchasers who call later 
are informed that the stock is 
exhausted, that there will be more 
for sale in a few days, but that 
here is another article that is just 
as good, and very likely for sale 
at a lower price; and, at any rate, 
the store is full of all sorts of at- 
tractive bargains from which the 
customer may readily be indticed 
to choose.” 

It is related at length how re- 
tailers will refuse to handle a 
patented article upon which the 
price is being cut. 

Summing up on this phase of 
the subject it is stated: “It cannot 
for one moment be thought pos- 
sible that the price restriction plan 
would have been adopted in so 
many cases of these patented spe- 
cialties, where trouble is involved 
and the patentee gets not one cent 
more for an individual article, if 
it were not for a most important 
element in a sound scheme, satis- 
factory to the public, for develop- 
ing a business that must be estab- 
lished and the patent profits of 
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which must be realized within the 
short term of the patent.” 

In conclusion, the Gillette brief 
sets forth: “The defendant was 
an indirect as well as a direct in- 
fringer of the plaintiff's _. 


He might also have been charged 
as being a contributory infringer 
for knowingly and willingly co- 
operating with the user, to whom 
he sold the article, in the latter’s 
use of it without compliance with 
the only terms upon which a li- 
cense to use was given.” 


LONG SANATOGEN BRIEF 


The brief submitted to the Su- 
preme Court by counsel for the 
Bauer (Sanatogen) interests is 
rendered voluminous by the ex- 
tended reference to all previous 
cases passed upon by the Supreme 
Court involving the principle of 
price maintenance and presumably 
affording precedents in some 
measure for the present situation. 

For advertisers and manufac- 
turers in general, perhaps the most 
interesting part of this very able 
presentation is found in the argu- 
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ment in support of the claim that 
plaintiffs did not receive full con- 
sideration for the patented article 
when they received the purchase 
money from the defendant or the 
jobber, but have a continuing in- 
terest in the article. It is said, in 
art: 

“Continuing interest is shown by 
the fact that providing for the 
sale of the article at a fixed price 
is a valuable consideration. It af- 
fects all of the plaintiff’s future 
sales, and is a right which could 
not be maintained if it were not 
for the patent. The inventor 
needs such advantage during his 
brief monopoly in order that he 
may recoup his expenditures 
(sometimes amounting to hun- 
dreds of thousands of dollars) and 
his time in the development of his 
invention. 

“By maintaining a good retail 
price on Sanatogen, the druggist 
is in a position to afford and is 
induced to put his best salesman- 
ship and efforts into selling and 
advertising Sanatogen. This is 
equivalent to expensive adver- 
tising undertaken by plaintiffs 
which would cost money, and is a 
valuable consideration, which is 
practically a further cash consid- 
eration.” 


THE HISTORY OF SANATOGEN 


In line with the foregoing is the 
argument on behalf of the Sana- 
togen manufacturers that “The 
patentee’s right to fix the price of 
his article is reasonable, proper, 
consistent with sound public pol- 
icy and operates to the benefit of 
the public.” And to illuminate the 
argument with a specific illustra- 
tion there is recited the history of 
Sanatogen as follows: 

“Sanatogen, like many chemical 
inventions, was a result of long 
and expensive experiment by more 
than one chemist. After having 
perfected the invention it was still 
of no value to its owners or the 
public until the public could be 
taught its usefulness and induced 
to use it. For that purpose phy- 
sicians were employed to conduct 
numerous tests, and a children’s 


hospital having a capacity of be- . 


tween twenty and thirty children was 
established and physicians of large 








experience employed for the pur- 
pose of testingthe results of Sanat- 
ogen upon children, children be- 
ing preferred because they were 
not open to suggestion (especially 
when very yofing) as older people 
might be, and the result would, 
therefore, be more unquestionable. 
Having convinced a_ sufficient 
number of physicians in this man- 
ner, a large and expensive cam- 
paign of advertising was under- 
taken, and before any profits were 
realized upon Sanatogen, over a 
quarter of a million dollars, in 
five years’ time, had been spent, 
almost exhausting the resources 
of the owriers.” 

Further on in the brief the 
statement is made, “The power of 
fixing a uniform retail price has 
been. shown by experience to be 
one of the most efficient instru- 
ments in enabling the inventor to 
create a demand for his patented 
article, for which frequently there 
is no demand whatever.” 


METHODS OF PRICE CUTTERS 


Discussing at some length the 
methods of price-cutters, it is 
said: “A favorite scheme is to in- 
duce the customer who came to 
buy a patented article at the cut- 
price, to take a substitute, on 
which the profit is larger even at a 
lower price. This gives the im- 
pression to the public that the cut 
price represents a profit to the 
seller and that the worth of the 
article must be below that price 
so that subsequent quotations of 
the full price or even a price af- 
fording any margin of profit, 
causes public resentment. The re- 
sult is that a large portion of the 
public will do without the article 
rather than submit to the sup- 
posed imposition, and that regu- 
lar dealers, being met with this 
resentment, refuse to carry the 
article in stock. It frequently 
happens that the cut-price house, 
having accomplished its adver- 
tising purpose, also ceases to carry 
the article after its advertising 
value has been exhausted.” 

The arguments set forth by at- 
torneys for O’Donnell in support 
of the contention of his right to 
cut the price of Sanatogen have 
already been set forth. 
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Advertising and Sales Department Systems 


“Y and E” Filing Equipment saves time, energy and 
trouble in the keeping of papers, records, cuts, etc., in 
sales and advertising departments. It is unequaled 
for quality, strength, appearance, and utility. 


A—Upright Verticai Filing 
Sections provide. various com- 
binations of drawers for letters, 
documents, card indexes, and 
all kinds of referénces. Eac 
drawer holds about 5,000 papers. 
Made of quartered oak or ma- 
hogany. Send for Folder 929. 


B—Half Sections. Just what 
the executive needs by his desk 
for records and papers he con- 
stantly refers to. Sections take 
but 16% in. x 17 in. of floor 
space. Made up in combinations 
to fit your needs. Get Folder 
2231 for details. 


C—Mammoth Vertical File, 
The proper place for blue prints, 
drawings, maps, plans, samples, 

hotos, etc. hey are filed like 
etters in big manila pockets and 
so keep clean, smooth, flat, safe 
and are findable instantly. Front 
lifts up for handy table. Cab- 
inet takes but 4 sq. ft. floor 
space; holds 700 to 1,000 blue 


Send tor Folders giving full 


when requested on your business letterhead. 





World's Largest 
Makers of First 
Quality Filing Sys- 
tems and Business 
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prints or maps. Write for Book- 
let 2139. 

D—Sectional Cabinets. Can 
be made up of card index and 
letter drawers, Shannon and 
document files, cupboards, draw- 
ers for cuts, etc.—any combina- 
tion of our fifty-five sections 
your business requires. Ask for 
Folder 929 and select what you 
need. 

E—Efficiency Desk for the 
man who must keep records 
handy. Drawers have movable 
partitions; upper drawers for 
card indexes; lower ones for pa- 
pers and vertical records. Illus- 
trated fully in Folder 2259. 
Write for it. 

F—Record Safe for your 
drawings and papers which could 
not be replaced if destroyed. 
Made exactly of a size to take 
a full width “Y and E” filing 
cabinet. Yale Combination Lock. 
Equipped with filing sections as 
desired. Write for Folder 2264 
for details. 
information about each. Free 


YAWMAN«? FRBE MFG. 
444 St. Paul St., Rochester, N. Y. 
In Canada 
The Office Specialty Mig. Co., Toronto 
Branches, Agencies and 
Dealers in Over 1200 Cities 
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HOW RAILROADS ADVER- 
TISED THEIR FLOOD- 
TIME SERVICE 





TORNADOES AND MIDDLE WEST HIGH 
WATERS OCCASIONED INTERESTING 
EMERGENCY ADVERTISING — THIS 
PUBLICITY NEWS MATTER OF PRIME 
IMPORTANCE 





By S. C. Lambert. 


The columns of the daily press 
have offered many examples in 
the past of unusual and interest- 
ing advertising done by large pub- 
lic service corporations during 
emergency conditions, but possi- 
bly no such vital example of this 
sort of thing has ever presented 
itself as during the last month 
in connection with the flood disas- 
ters in Ohio, Indiana and Illinois. 

The railroads which cater to 
the transportation needs of the 
three states named have never ex- 
perienced such a wholesale set- 
back and such trying conditions 
as during the ten days following 
Easter. Newspaper readers had 
only begun to get their bearings 
after the first shocking news of 
the disaster at Omaha when the 
still more disastrous news. from 
Dayton and vicinity began to pour 
in, upon the Monday after Easter. 

On Tuesday conditions were in- 
finitely worse. On Wednesday 
came the most complete tie-up of 
railroad lines that the country had 
ever faced. 

Transportation in and out of 
that territory which comprises the 
center of population of the whole 
country was at a standstill. Nat- 
urally the railroad officials began 
to be bombarded from every pos- 
sible source with requests for in- 
formation. 

Facing this situation, upon the 
day following, which was Thurs- 
day, when the first semblance of 
order had been evolved from the 
chaos that existed and there was 
any authentic news at all to offer, 
the New York Central Lines be- 
gan to run in the newspapers a 
series of special flood announce- 
ments in the form of bulletins. 

These announcements appeared 
in every newspaper in Chicago. 
They ran in big spaces, three col- 





umns wide. Each was dated. 
Each told the latest information 
at hand in the easiest way it could 
be comprehended, and the same 
typographical style was continued 
throughéut the service. 

The various divisions of the 
New York Central Lines were 
enumerated separately, and under 
these five headings the latest in- 
formation as regards trains was 
so laid out that the public could 
understand at a glance. 

“The interesting thing about the 
series of announcements is the 
fact that the information it con- 
tained was more authentic than 
that in the regular newspaper col- 
umns,” says J. R. Kathrens, of the 
Lesan Advertising Agency. “The 
bulletins relieved the already con- 
gested information bureaus to an 
incalculable degree. Not only 
that, but the bulletins were so 
carefully prepared and authenti- 
cated up to the last minute that 
when newspaper reporters went 
to the officials of the railroads for 
the latest information as regards 
trains along the New York Cen- 
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Special Flood Announcement 
Tuesday, April 1, 1913 





BIG FOUR ROUTE—Opeepting local passenger service between 


stations as 
peng oy and Indianapolis, Ind. 
Indianapotis, ind., Terre Haute, thd. 
Jackson, Mich, and Van Wert, O. 
Indianapolis, Ind., and Benton Merber, Mich. 
Indlanapolis, Ind., 0. 
Cleveland, O., and o. 
Toledo, O., and o. 
Peoria, Itl., and 





KE ERIE & WESTERN R Operat! passenger 
‘ANervice between ston a owe dase 


Rican inde and Tioten, ta, 
and Connerwrille, ind. 

fe were, Ind., and Rushville, Ind. 
Ind., and Noblesvitie, ind. 

Ser Bond nd oe 


Poe hte t oro and Tipton, Ind. 


eg 
LAKE SHORE RAILWAY—All oD the 20th Cen- 
tury Limited, are moving wit 


BICIROAN CENTRE ROAD—T: 
running oa their regular schedule. No interruption. 

















Other passer wll be resvmad as rapidly es poset, 
Clocionath bt promt exceusee trom the arth 
Our City Ticket Office will be glad te forniah 
such (5 obtatmabhe a 





A LAST-MINUTE SCHEDULE PUBLISHED IN 
THE NEWSPAPERS 


tral Lines it was possible to say 
that the latest and best details 
were contained in the advertising 
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e This tells the story of the first issue of 
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PUBLISHED IN ATLANTA GA. 
By William Randolph Hearst 


: Nearly every newsdealer in the South, 
all of whom had placed large orders, 
reported ‘‘Sold out.”’ 


This first issue had a circulation of 


110,000 


The next issue and those to follow will 
have to be much larger. Here are some 
telegrams which speak for themselves: 


CHARLESTON, S. C. —Net sale JESUP,GA.—My entire andor ocd 
indicates 3,000 co; jies. out. I double it for next Sun- 
WILLIAM MORRISON day. ARTHUR BYINGTON. 


COLUMBUS, GA.—Over 750 ROME, GA. Mig 20 papers un- 
Sunday Americans sold on sold ou entire order of 
streets before 11 o’clock Sunday 600. ROBERTL: ATTAWAY. 


morning. JOHNSTON. 
AUGUSTA, GA.—Hearst’s Sun- 
BIRMINGHAM, ALA.—Big sale — day American oeenietiony 
of Hearst’s Sunday American at received. Record breaking sale. 
all news stands. BUCKSTON. ALBION NEWS COMPANY. 


99 


‘‘ Supremacy In The Sout 


FOREIGN REPRESENTATIVES 


WILLIAM N. CALLENDER, Jr., Broadway and 59th Street, New York 
CHARLES T. HENDERSON, - 504 Hearst Building, Chicago 
V. P. MALONEY, - - 80 Summer Street, Boston, Mass. 
J. CARR GAMBLE, 1304 Third National Bank Building, St. Leuis, Mo. 
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bulletins being published as ad- 
vertising matter.” 

A similar series of bulletins, 
though on a smaller scale, was 
published in St. Louis, copy being 
sent by telegravh. 
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Account Fleed Conditions 
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AN ADVERTISEMENT THAT WAS A LEADING 
FEATURE OF DAY’S NEWS 


When it was possible to run the 
first train through to Cincinnati 
and Louisville, a special advertise- 
ment was run in the Chicago pa- 
pers advising the public of the 
fact a day in advance, in large 
display type. 


ROUND-ABOUT ROUTES IMPROVISED 


The same general style of ad- 
vertising which has been de- 
scribed was also adopted by the 
Chicago & Eastern Illinois Rail- 
road and the Baltimore & Ohio 
Railroad. In the case of the lat- 
ter, the regular routes were quite 
impossible, and roundabout ways 
had to be adopted. It was deemed 
advisable not only to explain over 
what stretches of tracks the B. & 
O. trains were being run tempo- 
rarily, but also to offer revised 
schedules of the more important 
trains. 

Not only did these remarkable 
flood bulletin advertisements show 
what could be done in keeping the 
traveling public informed as ‘to 
remarkably complex transporta- 
tion facilities, ‘but it also offered 
an unusual example of what the 
word “service” means in modern 
business. 





POST AS 
REFORMER 


CW: AN EDITORIAL 


Under the heading of “No More 
Rations: Putting the Mob-Makers on 
Short Feed,” in Leslie’s Weekly of 
April 5, C. W. Post, of the Postum 
Cereal Company, says: 

“Immediately following the publica- 
tion of the first article in Leslte’s en- 
titled ‘The Fool Who Feeds the Mon- 
ster,’ illustrated by the picture of the 
business man shoveling gold, into the 
maw of the octopus branded ‘muck-rak- 
ing press,’ my mail was heavily packed 
with letters from business men and 
newspapers almost unanimous in_ their 
expressions of intent to immediately 
join the movement. 

“A considerable percentage of the let- 
ters from the dhiate of business enter- 
prises which used newspapers and maga- 
zines for advertising purposes requested 
that a list of mob-pandering publications 
be furnished them. Other letters, par- 
ticularly from publishers, furnished the 
names of various ne wentoet rs and maga- 
zines known to be of the class under 
consideration. 

“There are reasons why I cannot un- 
dertake to compile a list of this class of 
publications for distribution to others. 
Each business man and_ advertiser 
should have some one in his employ who 
will scan the pages of publications and 
report to the chief the names of those 
unworthy to receive money to be in turn 
used for destroying public confidence. 
I have adopted this policy, and when 
our inspector passes to my desk a pub- 
lication that is clearly shown to be on 
the side of class-hatred, we very 
promptly mail to the publisher the fol- 
lowing stock letter, and we cut off the 
flow of money immediately, cost what it 
may in short-time rate or any other 
penalty: 

“*Gentlemen.—Your paper teaches a 
general hatred toward thrifty citizens 
and works itself up to a more or less 
steady flow of maudlin ‘hysterical sym- 
pathy with violent strikers who assault 
independent workingmen and attempt to 
destroy industries which supply the 
means of livelihood for them. Instead 
of treating industrial questions in a 
calm, judicial manner, looking toward 
eace, you inflame the emotional ele- 
ments and cultivate class hatred. 

“*We consider such a newspaper a 
menace to the peace of a community 
and consequently feel that it would be 
wrong for us to further contribute 
money to such a publication to be used 
in carrying out the kind of a campaign 
indicated. Therefore, we have decided 
to discontinue any advertising appropria- 
tion for your publication. €ase can- 
cel our contract to take effect to-day.’ 

“The time has come when every 
thrifty man from the single householder 
up to the head of the largest industry 
must actively guard the hearthstone, 
not only of the family home, but of 
the business home. The time for easy 
indifference has passed, and the right- 
minded man will no more pay out 
money to these mob-producing, peace- 
destroying outlaws than would the 
owner of an ancient castle pass out 
powder or battering rams to an enemy.” 

















MOVEMENT TO DISBAND EAST- 
ERN DIVISION 


Whether the Eastern Division of the 
Associated Advertising Clubs of Amér- 
ica shall continue its existence as an 
organization, or whether it shall dis- 
band through lack of funds to carry 
on its work was the subject brought up 


* for discussion at the annual conference 


of the division held in New York April 
11. The organization faces a deficit of 
several hundred dollars and members 
present at the conference suggested that 
though good work had been done dur- 
ing the past year, it might be inadvis- 
able to continue under the circum- 
stances. 

George W. Coleman, president of the 
Associated Advertising Clubs of Amer- 
ica, suggested that the whole matter 
be left to the decision of thé executive 
committee at Baltimore. The members 
at the conference agreed to this pro- 
posal. 

During the afternoon session, held at 
the Waldorf-Astoria, E. M. Carney, of 
Collier’s Weekly, spoke on what the 
division had done to organize new clubs 
in New England, and H. D. Robbins, 
the chairman, outlined briefly the work 
of the National Vigilance Committee. 
Other reports were heard. 

banquet was held in the evening 
at the Waldorf. Among the speakers 
were W. C. Freeman, advertising man- 
ager of the New York Evening Mail; 
Herbert N. Casson, of the H. K. Mc- 
Cann Agency; wrofessor Lewis B. 
Allyn, of Massachusetts Normal School 
at Westfield, Mass.; Edward J. Shay, 
president of the Baltimore Ad Club, 
and Robert E. Lee, personal represen- 
tative of the mayor of Baltimore. 

Plans were presented at the banquet 
for a proposed “advertising building,” 
in New York City, on property adjoin- 
ing the Pennsylvania station. It was 
stated that the Pennsylvania Railroad 
Terminal Company stood ready to con- 
struct a seventeen-story building adapted 
to the needs of advertising clubs and 
concerns connected with the advertis- 
ing business. It was proposed that the 
Eastern Division organize a_ holding 
company capitalized at $100,000 to take 
over the property. when completed. No 
definite action was taken by the divi- 
sion. 

DEAE eee 


PACIFIC COAST FARM PRESS 
ORGANIZES 


Publishers of farm papers on the 
Pacific Coast have completed an_ or- 
anization known as Pacific Coast Farm 

ress Association and have made head- 
quarters at 112 Market street, San 
Francisco. Frank Honeywell, of Pacific 
Rural Press, is president; Philip S. 
Gates, of Pacific Northwest, is vice- 
president; A. L. Dixon, of Orchard and 
Farm, of San Francisco, is secretary, 
and F. H. Hammet, of California 
Farmer, is chairman of the executive 
committee. 

The purpose of the organization is 
two-fold. First, to bring about a closer 
co-operation of the farm papers in the 
matter of agency recognition and agency 
discounts, a correction of circulation 
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abuses, and maintenance of a credit 
bureau, so that the efficiency of the 
various publications will be maintained. 
Second, to advertise farm paper adver- 
tising. 
———_+o+—___— 
URGES VIGILANCE WORK IN 
PHILADELPHIA 


Elton G. Buckley, at the recent lunch-- 
eon of the Poor Richard Club, Phila- 
delphia, talked of the value of truthful 
advertising and the impetus given it 
by the Pennsylvania Legislature in pass- 
ing House bill 277 prohibiting the dis- 
semination of false or misleading state- 
ments. Mr. Buckley described condi- 
tions in New York before such a law 
was enforced and how it affected busi- 
ness in the ong sae after provisions 
were made that help to protect the buy- 
ers from fraud and schemes. 

He recommended that the Poor Rich- 
ard Club appoint a committee to take 
up the questron of fraudulent advertis- 
ing in Philadelphia and co-operate with 
the state in properly prosecuting them. 

bane tilpegiones 


ST. LOUIS TRAVELING SALES.- 
MEN FORM BOOSTER CLUB 
Eugene M. Mayer, a salesman with 

the Ely-Walker Dry Goods Company, 

is organizing the Se. Louis Boosting 

Club of Traveling Salesmen. Letters 

are being sent to all the St. Louis 

traveling salesmen, at Mr. Mayer’s own 
expense, asking them to join the club 
and help boost their home market. Club 
membership does not cost anything. 

Mr. Mayer believes, and is trying to 

make others believe, that with all St. 

Louis salesmen boosting for St. Louis 

sales will be increased for all of them. 

He is personally delivering these booster 

letters to firms to be sent in their regu- 

lar correspondence to the salesmen. 
iantinnicten A 


HEED BECOMES ADVERTISING 
AGENT OF THE ’FRISCO SYSTEM 








Robert T. Heed has just been ap- 
pointed advertising agent of the St. 
Louis & San Francisco Railroad, with 
headquarters at St. Louis. Ten years 
ago Mr. Heed held this same position 
but was obliged to resign on account of 
ill health. Since then he has been ad- 
vertising agent for the St. Louis, 
Brownsville & Mexico Railroad, and 


‘other ’Frisco lines in South Texas. He 


has also had experience in the soliciting 
department of the Nelson Chesman St. 
Louis agency. 
———_—_+e+—____ 
W. E. WOODWARD TO LEAVE J. 
WALTER THOMPSON CO. 


W. E. Woodward, who for four years 
has been the head of the copy and 
lan department of the J. Walter 
“hompson Company, New York, will re- 
sign May 1 to go into a new adver- 
tising proposition, plans for which are 
now formulating. 

———_+o+ 

John P. Roche, of the William D. 
McJukin agency, has been transferred 
from Chicago to the New York office, 
where he will be chief of the copy de- 
partment, 
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DEPT, OF JUSTICE ON PRICE 
MAINTENANCE 

The Grocery World prints the 
following letter received from an 
agent of the Department of Jus- 
tice at Washington, setting forth 
the Government's attitude toward 
price maintenance: 


Referring to your recent request for 
some kind of an official expression 
which might give the various factors in 
the trade some definite light on the 
Government's attitude toward fixed, 
limited or suggested resale price plans, 
I beg to invite your attention to the 
following excerpt from a letter dated 
Washington, March 24, and signed 
A. Bruce Bielaski, Chief, of this Bu- 
reau: 

“Your letter of the 18th inst., stating 
that you are receiving many communi- 
cations from manufacturers, wholesalers 
and retailers asking for information as 
to the attitude of the department with 
reference to resale prices, has been re- 
ceived, In reply thereto, you are ad- 
vised that it will be proper for you to 
answer inquiries of this character, stat- 
ing that it is the view of the Govern- 
ment that the fixing of resale prices by 
manufacturers upon any article when 
sold, whether such articles are patented 
or not, is in violation of law; that the 
Kellogg case will be pressed to a final 
determination as rapidly as possible, and 
that if the Government's contentions are 
sustained by the courts, the principle 
will be strictly enforced.” 

The foregoing is self-explanatory. 

Hinton G. Cranauan, 
Special Agent, Department of Justice. 
4 Ob 


PORTLAND VIGILANCE COMMIT. 
TEE SECURES CONVICTION 


The committee on advertising law and 
ethics of the Portland, Oregon, Ad 
Club, scored its first success in the 
prosecution of merchants for fraudu- 
ent and fake advertising on window 
cards, when H, Adkin, of 78 North 
Sixth street, was found guilty in Judge 
Morrow’s court and was fine é 

Adkin was indicted under the state 
law against false statement in adver- 
tising several weeks ago, the evidence 
being secured under the Ad Club com- 
mittee. Sweaters in the window of his 
store were advertised on a window card 
as “all wool, marked down from $2 to 
$1.65," One of the sweaters was pur- 
chased by representatives of the com- 
mittee, and when it was tested out it 
was shown that the “all wool” garment 
was only about half wool. Adkin of- 
fered to plead guilty if a fine of $50 
was imposed and then suspended. Judge 


Morrow refused to do this, and his 
plea was withdrawn and a plea of not 
guilty entered. W. Murphy handled 


the case for the district attorney's office, 
and was assisted by W. B. Shively, who 
represented the Ad Club. 

p to the last moment every effort 
was made by friends of Adkin to have 
the trial “called off.” A. G. Clark, 
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chairman of the Ad Club committee, re. 
ceived six telephone calls from mer- 
chants in the city on a recent day, 
demanding that he should ‘‘see Morrow 
and have the matter dropped. 


Judge Morrow says that he intends 
to have cases of other merchants who 
are under similar indictment hurried 
to trial, There are now six cases pend- 
ing, and the Ad Club committee will 
assist in every way pocernie in the 
prosecution,—Vortland Oregonian, 

- +e> -— 


DAVIS NEW PRESIDENT OF 
T. P. A. 


The annual meeting and election of 
officers of the ‘Technical Publicity Asso- 
ciation, New York, occurred April 10, 
The following were chosen as officers 
to serve during 1913-14; 

President, F. R. Davis, advertising 
department, General Electric Company, 
Schenectady, N. Y.; first vice-president, 
*, J. Lowe, advertising manager, H. W, 
Johns-Manville Company, ew. York; 
second vice-president, J. J. O'Connell, 
advertising manager, A. S. Cameron 
Steam Pump Works, New York; treas- 
urer, H, M. Davis, advertising manager, 
Sprague Electric Works, ew York; 
secretary, Haller, advertising man- 
ager, American Locomotive Company, 
New York, 

Members of the executive commit- 
tee: The officers and Harry Tipper, ad- 
vertising manager, the Texas Company, 
New York, and F. A. Coolidge, of Man 
ning, Maxwell & Moore, Inc. 

Membership committee: G. W. Hall, 
advertising department, General Electric 
Company, Schenectady, N. Y.; 
Jacobs, advertising department, the 
Bae . . . 
lexas Company, and Carl Schumann, of 
Moller & Schumann, New York, 

Oe 


HOLLAND ON IMPERFECT 
TRIBUTION 


DIS- 


That 100,000 carloads of produce 
rotted or went to waste in this country 
last year as a result of faults in the 
present system of distribution was the 
assertion of Frank P. Holland, of Dal- 
las, Tex., permanent chairman of a con- 
ference in Chicago last week, which 
sought to start a nation-wide movement 
for the elimination of the middleman in 
the distribution of agricultural products. 
Harry A. Wheeler, president of the 
Chamber of Commerce of America, in 
opening the meeting, warned the dele- 
gates that their plans should look to 
the most economical means of getting 


the products to the consumer rather 
than the way in which the return of 
the farmer may be increased. The 


movement has the support of President 
Van Hise, of the University of Wis- 
consin, who spoke at the opening ses- 
sion. Co-operative associations of many 
sorts have long been popular in Wis- 
consin. 

——_—_~+0+—__— 


Daniel V. B. Clark, who has been 
general office manager for the William 
I, Simpson Advertising Agency for the 
past eight years, resigns from that firm 
on April 19. His future plans have 
not been announced. 
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The Boston Globe Elected 


Total . . 120,438 Want Ads 
Plurality 81,135 Want Ads 


‘The people vote and decide which newspaper is the 
best advertising medium in its field by the number 
of classified advertisements they insert. They trace 
results. They know what they get in return for 
the money they expend in advertising. 

During the three months ending March 31 the 
Globe printed 120,438 Want advertisements. This 
was 81,135 More Want advertisements than ap- 
peared in any other Boston paper during the three 
months, ‘ 


2,109,564 Lines 
85,221 Lines Gain 


Total lines of advertising in the four Boston papers 
(having daily and Sunday editions) for the three months 


, ending March 381: 


Globe 2,109,564 Lines 


This was a gain for the Globe of 85,221 
lines over the same period in 1912 


Post ...... 1,723,682 Lines 
American .. 1,470,560 Lines 
Herald .... 1,149,225 Lines 


(The above totals include all kinds of advertising, from the smallest 
want advertisement to the business of the big department stores.) 


Globe advertisements sell goods. To increase your busi- 
ness in Boston and New England, advertise liberally in 
the Daily and Sunday Globe. 




















Things are 
MOVING in 
Albany-Town— 


and The Knickerbocker 
Press is helping in the 
work. 


It is interesting to note 
that during the last six 
months 1912 The 
Knickerbocker Press 
made Big GAINS in 
LOCAL advertising, as 
compared with the first 
six months. 


of 


Every other 
Albany newspaper 
LOST. 


This tells the story. 


The Knickerbocker 
Press GAINED 21,335 ins. 


Times Union LOST 3,608 “ 
Journal 2,544 “ 
Argus 956 “ 


66 
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THE KNICKERBOCKER PRESS 


ALBANY NEW YORK 


John M. Branham Co. 
Representatives. 
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NEBRASKA 


ALSO ADOPTS 
“PRINTERS’ INK” ACT 





PRACTICALLY NO SENTIMENT DEVEL- 
OPED AGAINST THE MEASURE IN 
EITHER HOUSE OF THE LEGISLA- 
TURE AND GOVERNOR MOREHEAD 
SIGNED IT ON APRIL 12—NEBRAS- 
KA THUS THE FIFTH STATE TO 
SWING INTO LINE 


Lincoitn, Ner., Apr. 12, 1913. 
Editor of Printers’ INK: 

Governor Morehead to-day signed 
Senate File 188, the Printers’ Ink 
statute. Practically no sentiment was 
developed against the measure in either 
house of the legislature. 

S. R. McKe vie. 


This dispatch tells 
story. S. R. McKelvie is lieu- 
tenant-governor of Nebraska 
and, of course, publisher of the 
Nebraska Farmer. He has taken 
an active interest in the measure. 

The Printers’ INK model stat- 
ute against false and fraudulent 
advertising was introduced into 
the Nebraska Senate by the Hon. 
H. H. Bartling early in March. 
It subsequently passed by an 
unanimous vote. 

In the absence of Governor 
Morehead,  Lieutenant-Governor 
McKelvie sent a special message 
to the House with reference to 
the bill, from which we quote: 


its own 


LIEUTENANT-GOVERNOR’S 
MESSAGE 


SPECIAL 


“Advertising has come to be a 
factor of such large importance 
in the commercial world that it 
seems to me very necessary at 
this time to describe a limit be- 
yond which users of advertising 
may not go in their advertising 
statements. 

“As a potent factor in the pro- 
motion of business and successful 
salesmanship, advertising should 
receive every encouragement, and 
for this reason I think that the 
prevention of fraudulent adver- 
tising is most important, lest the 
value of advertising be depre- 
ciated in the minds of the read- 
ing public, and its use discouraged 
amongst those who can derive the 
largest benefits from it. 

“This measure will appeal to 
you first as affecting those having 
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to sell articles of merchandise, 
but I would direct your attention 
to that feature of the measure 
which includes and refers to serv- 
ice. In this sense, it may be well 
applied to political advertising. 

“As a result of-the direct pri- 
mary, and the general tendency to 
a more enlightened voting public, 
candidates for political preferment 
are learning very rapidly the 
value of advertising. . It seems to 
me entirely in line with present 
day progress that those who would 
use this valuable source of infor- 
mation should be confined by law 
to statements which are absolutely 
true. ° 

“Measures similar to, or the 
same as, Senate File No. 188 have 
been enacted into law or are now 
pending in the legislatures of 
many states, and the only opposi- 
tion experienced in any case 
comes from those who would use 
advertising to deceive the people. 

“I would call your attention to 
a telegram which I have just re- 
ceived from Printers’ INK which 
reads as follows: 

““Governor Cox, of Ohio, has 
signed the Printers’ INK statute, 
thus making it a crime in that 
state to advertise in a fraudulent 
or deceptive way. All friends of 
good advertising are to be con- 
gratulated.’ 

“Honest buyers and honest sell- 
ers have nothing to fear from this 
law against fraudulent advertis- 
ing. On the other hand, the hon- 
est buyer and the honest seller are 
protected against dishonest prac- 
tices in others by the working of 
such a law.” 

PARES ae eee 


BEFORE “YOUR WATCH WAS 
YOUR TIME-TABLE” 


In the issue of the Philadelphia 
Chronicle of April 16, 1770, there ap- 
peared an advertisement referring to 
the quick time in which travelers could 
reach New York. Passengers could in 
those days leave Philadelphia on Satur- 
day and reach New York the following 
Monday. The following is an extract 
from the advertisement: 

“The boat sets off from the Crooked- 
Billet Wharf on Saturday the 28th in- 
stant (when the stage is to begin) and 
the passengers embark—at Burlington— 
in the wagon the Monday following and 
they are conveyed to Amboy the same 
day, where there is a boat to receive 
them to carry them to New York.” 
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Japanese Jinrikishas 


Are Made in America 





Many goods which are nat- 
urally associated with for- 
eign countries are produced 
here and exported, in addi- 
tion to the unlimited variety 
of characteristic American 
products which are sold 
abroad. 


Are your goods marketed in 
other countries? Have you your 
share of the more than one billion 
dollars a year of manufactured 
products sent abroad? 


Every manufacturer should estab- 
lish world-wide trade. The day 
of localized markets is past, due 
to the ease with which communi- 
cation is now carried on to the 
furthermost markets of thle earth. 
The AMERICAN EXPORTER 
supplies this communication for 
you, 


Write for a free copy of 


“An Outline of the Correct 
Export Selling Campaign” 


mentioning Printers’ Ink. 


AMERICAN EXPORTER 
135 William Street New York City 
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EXPOSI- 


AD CLUB'S PRINTING 


TION 


Up. in Rochester the Ad Club is 
planning to hold an abbreviated exposi- 
tion of printing and associated lines, 
May 28 and 24. While the idea may 
have been es ge by the big exposi- 
tion being held in New York, the plan 
is to benefit Rochester advertisers rather 
than the advertising craft in general. 

The display will be limited to print- 


ing, designing, engraving, advertisin 
novelties, form letter work, papers an 
lithographing. 


The idea is to bring as many com- 
peting lines together in one place as 
possible so that advertisers can gather 
the latest ideas without the necessity 
of taking the time required in looking 
over individual lines when brought to 
the offices. i 

No machinery will be allowed in the 
exposition beyond one or two presses, 
which will be in charge of expert press- 
men and colormen. These presses will 
be at the disposal of any exhibitor who 
desires to make a demonstration and 
also for the use of any visitor who 
desires to have an idea tried out. 

By way of illustration: Anyone who 
has often wanted to see how certain 
combinations of paper with certain 
shades of ink looked, but did not care 
to go to the expense of paying for the 
one impression necessary, will be. wel- 
come to the use of the presses with 
the condition that the demonstration 
must be public and for the benefit of 
all who may wish to witness it. 

In natns out the invitations the 
members of the Ad Club were given first 
opportunity to take space. he next 
lot of invitations went to members of 
the craft in Rochester who are not 
members of the Ad Club. 

The third series of invitations will 
go to printers, lithographers, engravers, 
etc., outside of the city. This does 
not mean that out-of-town people will 
be given poor spaces. While spaces may 
be reserved any time, none will be as- 
signed until ay 10, when the as- 
signment will be made by lot. Only 
one space to each firm is the rule. 

A banquet will be held on the night 
of the second day at which it is 
planned to have leaders in the printing 
art give practical talks. 

It is understood that if the present 
exposition is successful, the club will 
have other expositions on different sub- 
jects. For example, there is quite a 
demand on the part of club members 
to have an exposition of advertisements 
to be followed by one on complete cam- 
paigns. 

—--— +0». 
FINANCIAL EDITOR ON 
ADVERTISING 


HONEST 


In an address on Monday night, 
April 7, before the Poor Richard Club 
at the te Men’s Christian Associa- 
tion, Philadelphia, Louis Guenther, pub- 


lisher of the Financial World, stated 
that $100,000,000 are stolen every year, 


from * le who can least afford it, 
through the means of fraudulent ad- 
vertising. 


sell, 


Two hundred men who buy, 








make or who are otherwise interested 
in advertising were present. 

_Mr. Guenther said in part: “Adver- 
tising is objectionable if it in any 
manner or in any degree perpetrates a 
fraud upon the public, is couched in 
indecent language, is viciously illus. 
trated, advertises harmful products, or 
is sponsored by an advertiser who is 
known to be unfair in his dealings 
with the public. 

“In one year, at least $100,000,000 is 
taken from the pockets of those who 
can afford it least by fraudulent ad- 
vertising. In one day experts have 
figured the ignorant and sucker class is 
robbed through these criminal frauds 
of nearly $800,000. 

“From a mere economic view-point, it 
is clear that the newspapers and other 
publications of this country should ac- 
cept only such advertising as is shown 
oy an to be honest and fair, 

aiming only what is due. The basis 
of successfull advertising is public con- 
fidence, and everything that undermines 
public confidence in advertising takes 
money out of your pockets. 

“A great work toward education of 
the public to honest advertisers has been 
done by some newspapers. In every 
line we hear talk of conservation of the 
national purse. This movement for 
honest advertising is quite as important 
as timber or water power, mineral re- 
sources, land or labor, or any of the 
other things that are so big in the 
olitical platform. If advertising is to 
e permanent, if it is to continue as an 
economic force, it must be absolutely 
honest. What we need is more pub- 
lishers to come to realize their steward- 
ship, their duty to keep faith with their 
readers and not to betray the trust that 
is reposed in them for the dollars which 
the unclean and dishonest swindlers take 
from their readers,” 

Mr. Guenther’s talk on “Objection- 
able Advertising” was _ illustrated 
throughout by specimens of fake and 
objectionable advertising thrown on a 
large screen in the front of the lecture 
hall. The patent medicine cure-all, the 
land and investment swindle, the wild- 
cat mining catchpenny, the bucketsho 
pitfall, the mail-order fakes, were all 
given the searchlight treatment. 

It was suggested that every adver- 
tising medium employ the services of an 
advertising editor, whose duty it should 
be to investigate every piece of ad- 
vertising copy published in the columns 
of the publication employing him and 
further that this editor have no con- 
nection with the business office. 


sian ndiAlilipeniialtagnets 
POSTER ASSOCIATION TO ADMIT 
ONLY “CLASS A” PLANTS 





At a recent meeting of the board of 
directors of the Poster Advertising As- 
sociation, held at Palm Beach, the fol- 
lowing resolution offered by Harry 
Walker, of Detroit, was adopted: 

“It is the sense of the board of di- 
rectors that no new franchises shall be 
granted to any member whose plant or 
plants are not Class A.’ 

At this meeting the directors cancelled 
the membership in the Poster Advertis- 
ing Association of all Class C plants. 
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CLEVELAND TOLEDO-DAY TON-AKRON- YOUNGSTOWN LORAIN 







SERVICE 









ulletin & Wall 
Painters. 






ATALOGUE, 

Booklet, Bro- 
chure Folder, Letter 
Head and the gen- 
eral commercial out- 
put of printers every- 
where tell the tale 
and proclaim the 
popularity of papers 
comprising 


Our papers are standards of 
quality. They are the recog- 
nized peers in paperdom be- 
cause they are the products 
of the foremost mills in the 
country. You will get a 
better conception of our 
lines by sending for a set of 
samples and price list. A 
request from you puts you 
on our mailing list for up- 
to-date sample service. 


Henry Lindenmeyr 
& Sons 
Paper Warehouses 


20 Beekman Street 
32-34-36 Bleecker Street 
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I AM THE WAS" TE-BASKET” 








THE ONLY MEMBER OF THE OFFICE 
FORCE WHO IS NEVER “FIRED” oR 
LAID OFF MAKES A FEW CONFI- 
DENTIAL REMARKS TO ADVERTISERS 


By Pa Herbert Huff, 


With apologies to Robert H. Davis, R, 
Hoe & Co., et al, 

I am the waste-basket. A pa- 
periverous creature, you may call 
me, with wide open jaws. I sit 
at my master’s desk faithfully 
each day and consume the scraps 
that fall from his desk. 

My normal diet consists of bits 
of paper, torn envelopes, pencil 
shavings, old office forms and oth- 
er useless accumulations _ but, 
through the generosity of adver- 
tisers, | am permitted to indulge 
in delectable catalogues, tasty 
folders, non-pungent form letters, 
back-bone-less mailing cards and 
other edibles. 

As nearly as I can judge from 
present conditions, I have no need 
of worrying about my future food 
supply. It is inexhaustible: 

So long 

as advertisers hold to the 
notion that any kind of printed 
matter will do if it is “cheap”; 

So long 

as copy writers cling to the 
commonplace, outpour their ver- 
biage like a gushing rivulet or 
mistake smartness for logic; 

So long—— 

as executives fail properly 
to follow up inquiries or do not 
give their advertising man at- 
tractive values or strong points 
to feature in his mail matter; 

So long 

as circulars and cards are 
mailed without regard .for their 
seasonableness or the order with 
which they reach their “prospect” ; 

So long 

as expensive catalogues are 
sent out without request or posi- 
tive knowledge that they will 
reach an interested party; 

So long—— 

as folders and booklets are 
mailed promiscuously to lists in 
which many of the names are 
“dead,” the firms not handling the 
class of, goods dealt with in the 
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advertising or not in position to 
consider the proposition ; 

So long-—— 

as the stencils or card index 
systems are carelessly handled and 
changes not made when advice 
is received from postmaster or 
dealer that party is no longer in 
business ; 

So long—— 

as mail matter misrepre- 
sents the merchandise offered and 
the dealer gets “bit” a few times 
and turns down all mail proposi- 
tions thereafter ; 

So long—— 

as the boss thinks anything 
is “advertising” if it uses up the 
advertising appropriation; 

So long—— 

as mail advertising suffers 
from the hundred and one ail- 
ments to which it is now heir,—I 
shall have no fear of getting my 
morning meal. 

Yes, I am the waste-basket—the 
basket that wastes the advertiser’s 
money. No philanthropical trust 
head can approach my cleverness. 
I shower blessings upon the peo- 
ple by lowering the postal deficit 
and then demand a higher retail 
price for the things they buy be- 
cause of the extra selling ex- 
pense resulting from misdirected 
publicity. I am the friend of the 
printer—the foe of the manufac- 
turer, the wholesaler, the retailer, 
the promoter, the mail-order man 
and all other users of the mails 
for advertising purposes. 


A SELF-CONFESSED ROBBER 


The highwayman, the yentle- 
man burglar or the municipal 
grafter has nothing on me. 
can rob a firm mercilessly of its 
advertising appropriation and grin 
for more. I have no conscience. 
Occasionally a shrewd advertiser 
cheats me of more than half the 
matter directed my way but, ordi- 
narily, he is content if he saves 
ten to twenty per cent. Mr. Man- 
at-the-Desk regards me as an in- 
dispensable employee and, while I 
receive no further remuneration 
than my “feed” for my services, J 
am content. I am the ultimatum 
of the fondly cherished hopes of 
the “brilliant” copy writer, the 
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Do It As 
Dewey Did 


Over in Manila harbor, on that 
blazing May day, Admiral Dewey 
set a new mark of battle efficiency. 
History records no other instance 
where a fleet has entered a mine- 
planted, fort-fringed harbor, de- 
stroyed the enemy and emerged 
from battle without loss of life or 
vessel. 


Dewey centered his fire. 


His warships did not blaze away 
at all the Spanish vessels to the 
north and south and east and west. 

They steamed slowly in a cir- 
cle and aimed their guns at one 
particular Spanish warship until 
it either surrendered or sank. 

Transfer Dewey’s plan to your 
advertising. Aim at the class of 
buyers who are interested in your 
special product. Set a new mark 
of result efficiency. 


PRAGTIGAL 


Semi- Monthly 





is read by 23,000 Power Plant En- 
gineers, Master Mechanics and 
Superintendents. These men bear 
the responsibility for the economi- 
cal operation of the power plants 
of which they are in charge, and 
they have the authority to pur- 
chase, or they influence the pur- 
chase of all the power plant ma- 
chinery and supplies that are used. 

Manufacturers of products used in 
power plants can reach the buyers of 
power plant machinery and materials 
a the advertising pages of Prac- 
tical Engineer, without wasting effort or 
expense. 

We guarantee a circulation of 22,000 
copies per issue, or a pro rata refund. 
Present circulation, 23,000. 


Write for Sample Copy and Circula- 
tion Statement. 


TECHNICAL PUBLISHING COMPANY 
537 Dearborn Street : Chicago 
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Wonderful New England 


Some Facts, Figures and Fancies 
about this Great Section 


A land to be durable must have 
diversified pursuits. A nation of herd- 
ers, although they have cattle on a 
thousand hills, will not rank among the 
empires whose commerce as well as art 
has flourished. ‘The ancient Greeks 
were supreme in art, but they were 
also shrewd traders and busy founders 
of colonies. 

New England’s genius lies in a simi- 
lar direction. She is versatile. From 
the first she realized the precept that 
man cannot live by bread alone; but 
she did not overlook the converse of 
that proposition. Bread must be had, 
though we must adventure for it as far 
as the farthest sea. 

To the recluse there may be some- 
thing sordid in trade; but to the man 
who acts as well as thinks, trade is 
seen to be the underpinning of the 
temple of beauty. Without it art and 
— would languish. 

ages could fight, but had no great 
tra no great ideas, no great artists 
or poets. Without bread the brain is 
starved. 

Plain living and high thinking was a 
natural rule for a poet who could at 
times exist on acorns; but for a whole 
people the railway train and the fac- 
tory chimney do not mar the landscape. 
Your poet may go to the god of the 
woods to fetch his word to men; but 
poor indeed would be that country 
which had not its armies of cheerful 
toilers, its men of enterprise and its 
captains of real industry. 

land cannot live by high-brow 
thoughts alone; but the alelrs of the 
soul never have been, and are not now, 
neglected by New England. Humane 
ideas are still fostered here. Varied as 
her varied landscapes are the channels 
of her endeavor. Marvelous as is her 
record in manufactures, in commerce, 
in fisheries and her productive farms, 
she has always been pioneer in works 
of charity. Hers is the first hand to 


Ten Good New 


unfasten the wallet strap and give to 
the needy, whether the needy dwell on 
the banks of the Yangtse, the Shannon 
or the Miami. 

If she could speak she might properly 
use the oft-quoted words ofa dharncter 
in a play by Plautus: “I regard nothing 
which is human as foreign to me. 

New England has plenty of stalwart 
men and robust women. There is no 
falling off in population. A gain of 
nearly a million in a decade backs up 
that assertion. 

At her gates have landed millions of 


pare from the Old World seeking 
omes. She has shown an unparalleled 
power of assimilating them. Her 


schools and other institutions of knowl- 


edge, her aid societies and religious 
bodies have put forth indefatigable 
activities in behalf of the strangers 


whose golden treasures of mind and 
body go into the big melting pot of our 
resources. 

Land of industry and .ideals, New 
England fights illiteracy with flattering 
success. Mother of schoolteachers, she 
has never lost faith in the lamp of 
learning. Wherever her spirit is, that 
lamp is never left unfilled or un- 
lighted. 

Nursery of arts, incubator of ideas 
and cherisher of ideals, New England 
is also mother of exiles and guardian 
of the orphan; but she lends no en- 
couragement to illusions. Hers is not 
a land flowing with milk and honey, but 
a land where the highest kind of life 
may be lived by tose who bring to it 
hands or brains that can contribute to 
the true wealth of Nations. 

If eternal vigilance is the price of 
liberty, persistent work is the price of 
prosperity. This sound gospel repels 
no honest people. On the contrary, it 
attracts them. No wonder, therefore, 
New England continues to grow in 
population. 

—Editorial, Boston Globe. 
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would-be “expert” and the man 
who thinks: he is going to carry 
everything before him. 

It is but a space of a few feet, 
or inches perhaps, between my 
ever-open mouth and the hand of 
my master, and yet this brief dis- 
tance marks the make or break 
of a piece of selling literature. If 
it crosses the “dead line” its use- 
fulness is lost forever; if it goes 
to a pigeon hole in my master’s 
desk it may some day be resur- 
rected and do service; if it brings 
a signature on the dotted line it 
means an order. A catchy head- 
line, an inviting illustration, a 
pointed argument, an attractive 
exterior is all that rescues many 
a booklet, circular or form letter 
from my greedy jaws. 

Some day, perhaps, there will 
arise a generation of copy writ- 
ers, printers and artists who can 
originate 50 to 80 per cent mail 


advertising ; some day business in-, 


stitutions will come to realize that 
the literature that comes to their 
desks deserves more careful at- 
tention than it receives; some day 
the men who go down in their 
“jeans” for the advertising appro- 
priation will come to realize that 
the pruning and systematic study 
of their mailing lists is of as 
much importance as the designing 
of the matter sent to them—then 
only need I feel concerned over 
the diminishing of my daily diet. 
Your friend and foe, 

THE WaAsTE-BASKET. 

Sd 
BONUS PLAN OF PHILADELPHIA 

FIRM 
Jacob Schreiber & Son, the Philadel- 

phia distributors for the Schlitz Brew- 
ing Company, recently installed a_ mod- 
ern efficiency system and bonus scheme, 
At a recent meeting of the firm and its 
employees, the first month’s bonuses 
were paid at a banquet attended by the 
members of the firm and the department 
heads. . The plan adopted has promoted 
a spirit of co-operation and has incited 
a friendly rivalry striving for the com- 
petitive bonuses which the employees 
can now earn, 

—_——~<-e-+—_____—— 


ARMS WITH WARNER BROTHERS 


John H. R. Arms, formerly in charge 
of the advertising department of J. 
Hungerford Smith Company, of Roches- 
ter,,N. Y., is now connected with War- 
ner Bros. Company, Bridgeport, Conn. 
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MAINE 


To each square mile Maine has 24.8 
persons, 51.4 living in cities and towns. 

The value of its cotton mills product 
annually is $21,932,225 and the product 
of its woolen mills is $18,490,120. 


The canning industry shows a product 
amounting to 116,287,900 pounds, and 
the output of canned fruits is 143,452 
cases and that of canned vegetables 
920,257 cases. 


The wood pulp product in the last 
statistical year was $33,950,230. The 
amount of rough lumber sawed in one 
year was 1,111,565 thousand feet board 
measure. The aggregate total wealth 
of farm property is in excess of $200,- 
000,000. 


Portland 


Evening Express 


is Maine’s greatest daily, published in 
Maine’s largest, fairest and wealthiest 
city. It is a splendid advertising 
proposition. 


JULIUS MATHEWS, Representative. 


The Circulation of 


PHYSICAL 
CULTURE 


represents quality—not because 
it consists of moneyed readers, 





| but because every reader is an 


enthusiastic follower of its edi- 
torial policies and precepts. In 
our opinion this represents quality 
circulation viewed from from the 
advertiser’s standpoint. 


New York Office: 1 Madison Avenue 
0. J. ELDER, Manager 


Chicago Office: People’s Gas Building 
W. J, Macdonald, Manager 


April, 1913, Gains 695 
Lines Over Best Previous 
April Number 








Standardize Your 
Business Forms 


Here are twelve different 
colors to select from. 

Thousands of shrewd buyers of 
paper have proved to their own 
satisfaction that HAMMER- 
MILL BOND IS the best paper 
ever made for the money. 


HAMMERMILL 
BOND 


It has the finish that fits it for 
circular letters, interoffice corre- 
spondence, etc., the strength and 
durability that suit it for office or 
factory forms; and the moderate 
price that renders it available 
for every purpose. 

Quality uniform 
prompt delivery 
guaranteed,made 


in 12 colors and 
white. 


Write on your let- 
terhead NOW 
for free book of 
samples. 
HAMMERMILL 
PAPER CO. 
ERIE, PA. 
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PLANNING FOR BIG LIFE 
INSURANCE CAMPAIGN 





MONEY FOR ADVERTISING TO BE 
RAISED BY TAXING EVERY ONE- 
THOUSAND-DOLLAR PIECE OF NEW 
BUSINESS — ELABORATE  GENERAI, 
AND LOCAL ORGANIZATIONS 





By G. D. Crain, Jr. 

The National Association of 
Life Underwriters, of which N. 
D. Sills, of Richmond, Va., is 
president, has set on foot plans 
for the creation of an advertis- 
ing fund estimated at $500,000 a 
year, the expenditure of which is 
to be along educational lines 
and without emphasizing company 
names. 

The money is to be raised, ac- 
cording to the plan proposed by 
the association, through a tax of 
five cents on each $1,000 of paid- 
for new business. Assuming that 
the thirty leading life companies 
of the country co-operate in the 
plan, approximately half a million 
dollars would be available annu- 
allye As the receipts of life in- 
surance companies are growing, 
the sum would be increased from 
time to time, unless the rate of 
assessment were lowered. 

The idea was originated by 
Warren M. Horner, general agent 
of a leading company at Minne- 
apolis, Minn., who is chairman of 
the committee on publicity, con- 
servation and education of the 
national association. He brought 
it before the annual-convention of 
the organization in Memphis last 
October, where it was received 
with enthusiasm. After that a 
detailed report was presented ty 
the executive council of the or- 
ganization, by which it was unani- 
mously adopted. The report was 
as follows: 

Your committee recommends a com- 
prehensive non-partisan advertising cam- 
paign of education and conservation; 

That the financial and moral co-opera- 
tion of the life insurance companies be 
secured; 

That the companies can assist finan- 
cially in this non-partisan campaign of 
advertising and add a monumental serv- 
ice to the public and the business life 
of insurance without extra expense by 
curtailing some of their present inef- 
fective advertising and the issue of un- 
necessary printed matter; 














is- 








That the committee further declares 
in favor of a concerted movement for 
establishing educational facilities in life 
insurance in the universities, colleges 
and public schools, and declares in fa- 
vor of more general publicity and judi- 
cious advertising on the part of the 
insurance fraternity throughout the 
country. 

The committee has made definite 
plans to promote the campaign of non- 
partisan advertising and the establish- 
ing of life insurance educational facili- 
ties and for co-operation with similar 
committees from local associations and 
other insurance bodies. 

The work of the committee will un- 
doubtedly result in the establishment 
of a permanent publicity, educational 
and conservation bureau of the National 
Association of Life Underwriters, which 
organization has played such a conspic- 
uous part in all forward movements in 
life insurance. 


Following official approval of 
the campaign by the executive 
council, Mr. Horner’s committee 
began active work in the direction 
of securing local indorsement 
from the various life insurance 
associations all over the country. 
As a rule, hearty approval has 


been given the plans. In only one. 


association, that in Cincinnati, 
was there definite opposition to it. 
The agents in the Ohio city took 
the ground that the advertising 
would do non-agency companies 
as much good as those which sell 
insurance through agents. 


INDORSEMENTS ALL ALONG THE LINE 


The National Association of 
Life Underwriters, as well as the 
local associations, is for the most 
part composed of general agents 
of the life insurance companies. 
They control the field organiza- 
tions and are in direct contact 
with the home offices. Members 
of the local associations indorsing 
the movement have followed ‘this 
action by letters written to execu- 
tive officers of the companies, 
which accordingly have received 
personal as well as official ap- 
proval of the plan from their own 
agents. 

The companies usually act on 
matters of this nature through the 
Association of Life Insurance 
Presidents, which has its offices in 
New York. The proposition is to 
be laid before it in the near fu- 
ture, though no exact time has 
been set. The officers of the na- 
tional association desire to wait 
until thev believe that sentiment 
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The Influential Paper of 


NEW HAVEN 


CONNECTICUT 


Influential because it is by far 
the best all round daily news- 
paper in New Haven. 


Influential with the readers who 
pay two cents for it, and take it 
into their homes because they find 
in its news columns the most 
news of the day, in its depart- 
mental pages a grade of matter 
superior to any other New Haven 
daily. 


Influential with advertisers be- 
cause it goes into the homes and 
brings customers to those stores 
that no other daily can bring— 
and at a smaller cost per cus- 
tomer. 

The local retail stores give more dis- 
play to the Register daily by 20 columns 
than they do to any other daily, and in 
classified advertising the Register has 
such a lead there is hardly a good 
second. 


JULIUS MATHEWS, Representative. 











Any advertiser seek- 
ing information 
about the circulation 
of THE CHICAGO 
RECORD - HERALD 
will find the circula- 
tion day by day for 
the preceding month 
on the editorial page 
of every issue. 











Write for Free Sample of 


“Economy” 
Mailing Bags 


Every business 
house shipping by 
Parcel Post should 
investigate the 
many advantages 
of using ‘‘Econo- 
my” Mailing Bags. 
Made of heavy, 
closely woven 
strong cotton cloth 
with stout draw 
string and tear 
proof address tag 
sewed in at bottom. 
Simple, inexpers- 
ive, big time ezv- 
ers. Come in five 
sizes—special sizes 
made quickly. 





Write today for free 
samples and further 
information to 


Bemis Bro. Bag Company 
600 S. 4th Street, St. Louis, Mo. 
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A number of the shrewdest 
space buyers of the country 
use COLLEGE PAPERS reg- 
ularly and place their business 
through this office. Let us tell 
you why. 





F. H. ANSPACHER COMPANY 
1 Madison Avenue New York City 
Telephone, 4768 Gramercy 








has sufficiently crystallized to 
make adoption of the plan by the 
companies practically a certainty. 

In connection with the proposed 
work of advertising, the commit- 
tee headed by Mr. Horner has 
been active in its plans for edu- 
cational work, having arranged a 
series of lectures by leading un- 
derwriters in various parts of the 
country, to be delivered before 
high schools, Y. M. C. A.’s, col- 
leges and other appropriate insti- 
tutions. Text-books, of which 
there have been few, if any, are 
being brought out and are to be 
used wherever courses can be in- 
stituted in the schools and col- 
leges. The local associations are 
also organizing publicity commit- 
tees, the purpose of which is to 
see that news reports in the’ daily 
papers are correct and as favor- 
able to the interests of the busi- 
ness as it is possible to secure in 
a legitimate way. 


LOCAL AND NATIONAL ADVERTISING 
WILL DOVETAIL 


Some of the associations also 
have under way local campaigns 
in the newspapers, designed to 
follow out the general idea of 
advertising life insurance pro- 
posed for the companies, but most 
of them will wait until they can 
make their local newspaper efforts 
dovetail with the national adver: 
tising of the companies. 

The insurance journals have fa- 
vored the plan practically unani- 
mously. The Western . Under- 
writer, Chicago, recently referred 
to it as follows: 

“Life insurance. men are con- 
sidering non-partisan advertising. 
This form of publicity is not an 
untried experiment. The liquor 
interests have been employing it 
for several years. Recently the 
American manufacturers of mo- 
tor cars broke into print with 
double spreads in daily papers, 
their opening guns in a campaign 
against the Underwood tariff bill, 
which would reduce the duty on 
foreign automobiles. If those two 
businesses can profit by such pub- 
licity. how much more can such a 
beneficent, altruistic and highly 


developed business as life insur- 
‘ance benefit?” 
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PUBLISHERS HELPING IN STUDY 
OF CROP MARKETING 


The First National Conference on 
Marketing and Farm Credits was held 
in Chicago on April 8, 9 and 10 at the 
Hotel Sherman, under the auspices of 
several co-operating farm papers. The 
exectitive committee was made up of 
Frank P. Holland, publisher Farm and 
Ranch, Dallas, Tex.; Herbert Myrick, 
of the Orange Judd "Company, Spring- 
field, Mass.; Frank 
Farmers’ Review and National Stock- 

man and Farmer, Chicago; Benjamin F. 
Biliter, publisher Farmers’ Guide, Hunt- 
ington, Ind.; McKelvie, scldher 
Nebraska Farmer, ‘Lincoln, Neb.; 
Thomas, publisher California Cultivator 
and Rural Californian, Los Angeles; 
J. D. Dean, publisher The Ranch, Kent, 
Wash.; G. V. McMillan, ublisher 
Farmer and Breeder, Sioux City, Ia.; 
and T. D. Harman, manager Votional 
Stockman and Farmer and Farmers’ 
Review, Pittsburgh, Pa. 

The publishers brought the visitors 
together for the purpose of getting the 
best thought in order to devise means 
for constructive action regarding mar- 
keting. 

Some of the speakers and their sub- 
jects were as follows: 

“Wast2 in Distribution,’? Charles R. 
Van Hise, president, University of 
Wisconsin, Madison, Wis.; “Dis- 
tributing Food Products,” E. M. 
Tousley, director, Right Relationship 
League, Minneapolis, Minn.; ‘‘Educa- 
tional Aids to Organization,” i FSS Bs 
Waters, potas. Kansas Agricultural 
College, Manhattan, Kan.; “Educational 
Aids to Organization,” Dr. S. E. Mezes, 
resident, niversity of Texas, Austin, 
ex.; “Dairy Farmers,” Ed. Webster, 
associate editor, Hoard's Dairyman, 
Fort Atkinson, Wis.; ‘Cotton Grow- 
ers,” E. W. Kirkpatrick, former presi- 
dent, Texas Farmers’ Congress, Mc- 


Kinney,  Tex.; “Farmers’ Selling 
Agencies,” Lloyd S. Tenny, Division of 
Farm Management, U. S. Department 

Cotton,” 


of Agriculture, Ithaca, N. Y.; “ 
W. B. Yeary, president, Texas Cotton 
Growers’ Association, Dallas, Tex.; 
“Beef,’”’ W. H. Tomhave, State College, 
Pennsylvania; “Relation of A riculture, 
Government and _ Railways,” B.. F. 
Yoakum, chairman, board of directors, 
’Frisco Lines, New York ert a 
an Economist Discovered,” 
Thompson, director, Bur‘au > i. 
nomic Research, University of Minne- 
sota, Minneapolis, Minn.; “What Ma 
Be Expected from the weyes Depart- 
ment of Agriculture.” Spillman, 
special 1 hg arg Davia a ouston, 
ashington, C., secretary, United 
States De eB of Agriculture; 
“What the Federal Government Should 
Do,” Hatton W. Sumners, Dallas, Tex.; 
“Co- -operative Finance,” Herbert My- 
rick, president, Orange Judd Weeklies, 
Springfield, Mass.; ‘European Systems 
of. Farm Credits,” George Woodruff, 


resident, First National Bank, Joliet; - 


IL; “Tmproving Farm Credits in Amer- 

ica,” B. F. Harris, former president, 
Illinois Bankers’ Association, Cham- 
paign, Ill i 


E. Long, president | 
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The Evening 


GAZETTE 


Enters more Worcester homes 
than any other daily Newspaper in 


WORCESTER 


(MASS.) 


This is the reason it “pulls” 
better than any other Worcester 
daily. 


Because it “pulls” better is the 
reason the local merchant gives 
the Gazette the most copy—the 
Gazette led all others last year 
and the year before and— 


For these two reasons it will 
pay the foreign advertisers better 
than any other Worcester daily. 


JULIUS MATHEWS, Representative. 


The Sales 
Correspondent 
SEEK HIM 


If you read the words of the 
Little Schoolmaster last week 
and appreciate the force of 
his statement —then ACT AT 
ONCE. 


For four years I was assistant 
Adv. and Sales Manager of 
a Two Million Dollar Corpor- 
ation handling the mail i inquiries 
at both ends—from the Con- 
sumers and from the Salesmen 


I know how to STICTUIT. 


Will give Chicago and Cleve- 
land inquiries preference. 


Address: 


“The Sales Correspondent,” 
Box 65, Printers’ Ink. 
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PrinTers’ INK 


A FYOURNAL FOR ADVERTISERS 
Founded 1888 by George P. Rowell 


Printers’ Ink PuspiisHinc CoMPANY 
Publishers. 

Orrice; 12 West 3ist Street, New York 

City. Telephone 1030-1-2-3 Madison Square, 

President and Secretary, J. 1. Romer. Vice- 
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New York, April 17, 1913 








The Printers’ INK model stat- 
ute signed by Governor Cox of 
Ohio, February 26, 1913. 


The Printers’ INK model stat- 
ute signed by Governor Lister of 
Washington, March 6, 1913. 


The Printers’ INK model stat- 
ute signed by Governor Eber- 
hardt of Minnesota, March 11, 
1913. 





The Printers’ INK model stat- 
ute signed by Governor Fielder, 
of New Jersey, April 9, 1913. 








The Printers’ INK model stat- 
ute signed by Governor Morehead, 
of Nebraska, April 12, 1913. 





Effect of the What effect will 


the new _ tariff 
New Tariff on ced anon. ad 


Advertising vertising if the 
Underwood bill in its present 
state becomes law? The bill 
puts many items on the free 
list and makes drastic cuts in 
others, Its intent is, in the 
words of President Wilson, to 
provide a more “effective com- 





petition.” The American public 
is to be better and more cheaply 
served, but this is not to be at the 
expense of American manufac- 
turers, because “their wits are to 
be whetted by contact with the 
wits of the rest of the world” to 
an edge and point of greater 
efficiency. The saving to the 
public is to come, not, we are as- 
sured, out of the profits, but out 
of the elimination of waste. 

Speaking in the broadest way, 
it is fairly obvious that an in- 
crease in competition must result 
in an increase of advertising, for 
the very simple reason that what 
advertising we have has come as 
a result of competition. With all 
the misunderstanding of its na- 
ture and with all the misapplica- 
tions of abuses to which it has 
been subjected, advertising has 
been found absolutely indispen- 
sable to the thousands of manu- 
facturers who consistently use it. 
Year by year, spite of skepti- 
cism, spite of criticism, the volume 
of advertising grows. New 
classes and styles of mediums may 
rise, but the amount of attention 
bestowed upon advertising, the 
amount of time and money spent 
upon it, increases by leaps and 
bounds. And it is still hardly out 
of its swaddling clothes, still far 
from reasonable efficiency. Only, 
those who are working with the 
means at hand realize what tre- 
mendous gains need yet to be 
made in order to get it on a 
thoroughly practical basis. That 
is the hope, the opportunity. 

Now, after the new tariff be- 
comes law, enter the foreign in- 
vasion. Many of the invaders 
will not be advertisers, but many 
others are bound to be. Some 
of them will be big houses pre- 
pared to fight hard for a slice of 
the rich American market. What 
effect is this going to have upon 
our own advertisers in the same 
lines ? 

It is almost an axiom in the 
advertising business that a new 
advertiser hurts, not the old ad- 
vertiser, but the non-advertiser. 
The old and the new advertiser 
together help each other to take 
business away from the man or 
the house that does not advertise. 
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Even where the newcomers do 
not advertise they are likely to 
add the last straw of competi- 
tion to the non-advertiser’s back 
and convert him to the doctrine 
of publicity. 

That is the broad view: higher 
tariffs or any other sort of pro- 
tection must lead men to depend 
upon paternal assistance; and 
lower tariffs which open the door 
to competition must lead them to 
depend upon themselves. When 
they have to “whet their wits” 
they are more likely to turn to 
advertising as offering the great- 
est opportunities. 

But what will the answer of 
the individual manufacturer be? 
Will the American shoe manufac- 
turer, for example, meet the com- 
petition of German shoe manu- 
facturers in this market by cutting 
his advertising appropriation in 
order to put the money into other 
forms of promotion or to save 
dividends, or will he increase his 
appropriation and fight the new- 
comer as he has fought the old 
one? Will the Remington com- 
pany, for instance, meet the 
coming of foreign typewriting 
machines by paring down its ad- 
vertising outlay? Will other 
concerns follow suit? 

Some concerns unquestionably 
will do it, just as there are always 
some who do it in times of de- 
pression. With the big progres- 
sive concerns, on the other hand, 
a time of depression is generally 
a signal to crowd on more steam 
and take up the business that 
other concerns are letting go. But 
there are always concerns of the 
other kind. When the storm 
cloud rises, their manager or di- 
rectors hover over the budget, 
blue pencil in hand. Manufactur- 
ing costs are pared to the bone. 
The overhead is cut and slashed. 
Every last drop is squeezed out 
of the sales department. 

And then comes the advertis- 
ing appropriation. Hm! Adver- 
tising is indispensable, yes. Cer- 
tainly. But it is about nine-tenths 
for the future. Only one-tenth 
is needed for the present. Hm! 
Weill, let’s save that tenth, and a 
little more besides. And so the 
knife goes in. 
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Well, that’s all right if it has to 
be. If the management has no 
mental resources and does not see 
anything in the situation to whet 
its wits upon, it might just as 
well face the situation then as at 
any other time and prepare to 
retire gracefully. Only, of course, 
that is not business—it is simply 
mortgaging the future. 

The way to meet competition is 
to compete. If the tariff bar- 
riers are thrown down and there 
is a sudden incursion of foreign 
goods that really threaten Ameri- 
can goods in their own market, 
there must be an increase of sales 
effort. And advertising has long 
since made good its claim to 
be one of the most effective 
of sales methods. It has not 
grown by polite sufferance, but 
through demonstration of power. 
If its advertising appropriation 
is cut from sheer fear, it will not 
be the advertising principle that 
suffers, but the advertiser: 

But there is small likelihood 
of that on any large scale. A few 
advertisers may cut, but the ma- 
jority will hold to their appro- 
priations and even increase them, 
while the places of those who fall 
out of the ranks will be taken by 
others. It means more and better 
advertising. 


The Right to ges a “ee 
of agents sub- 
Advertising mit designs in 


ideas competition for 
an account, and the advertis- 
er makes use of some of them 
which had been submitted by 
an agent who did not land 
the account, is the advertiser 
bound to remunerate the origina- 
tor for them? That is the old 
question of the property rights in 
intangible ideas, as it was sub- 
mitted to Printers’ INK recently. 
We do not know of any case 
in which an agent’s rights to sub- 
mitted material have been defi- 
nitely upheld by the courts. In 
all cases which have come to our 
notice there have been circum- 
stances which brought about de- 
cisions on some specific. grounds 
of contract or copyright. 
For instance, there is pending 
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in the United States District 
Court at St. Paul a suit of the 
United States Lithograph Com- 
Company against the Towle Ma- 
ple Products Company. The 
United States Lithograph Com- 
pany claims that it submitted in 
May, 1911, a cut-out sketch to the 
Towle people, who had it photo- 
graphed, and submitted the pho- 
tograph to other lithographers 
for competitive bids. It is fur- 
ther alleged that the Towle Com- 
pany has actually used cut-outs of 
design almost identical with the 
sketch submitted. This case, how- 
ever, will be decided upon the 
basis of copyright since the lith- 
ograph company claims that it 
had the sketch copyrighted in 
September, 1911. 

Another case is 
Fowler-Simpson Company, of 
Cleveland, against the Superior 
Underwear Company. This case 
was tried in the Municipal Court 
at Cleveland, where it was shown 
that one of the Fowler-Simpson 
Company’s_ solicitors submitted 
certain designs to the Superior 
Underwear Company. Later this 
solicitor left the employ of the 
Fowler-Simpson Company and 
joined the J. Walter Thompson 
organization. Shortly thereafter 
advertising was run in the Satur- 
day Evening Post, which con- 
formed almost identically to that 
submitted by the solicitor while he 
was in the employ of Fowler- 
Simpson. The court refused to 
protect the Fowler-Simpson Com- 
pany against such use of the ma- 
terial on the ground that they had 
given it over to an employee for 
use outside their offices, and that 
they could not hold a third party 
responsible for what he did with 
the material. 

On January 19, 1910, a case 
was decided in the New York 
City Court between C. H. Bayer, 
a New York advertising agent, 
and the Fidelity Development 
Company, of New York. Mr. 
Bayer had solicited the account 
of the development company; 
he had been told that they would 
spend several thousand dollars, 
and went ahead preparing the 
layouts and copy. Later the 


that of the 


company decided that the adver- 
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tising campaign should not be run 
and Bayer sent a bill for $600 for 
service. The company refused to 
pay on the ground that no adver- 
tising had actually been come 
Mr. Bayer brought suit, and after 
the trial had progressed about 
half an hour the court advised the 
counsel for the development coni- 
pany that its case was sO weak 
that it had better settle. 

None of these cases are exactly 
parallel to that described by our 
correspondent. As far as we 
know, property rights in adver- 
tising ideas submitted for approv- 
al, or in solicitation, have never 
been authoritatively defined. 








“My Busi- One of the 
pond is —_ — the 
phrenologist says 

Peculiar’’ 


to nearly every 
one whose head he examines is, 
“You are peculiar in some re- 
spects.” The victim, patient, or 
customer—depending on how you 
look at it—marvels at the wis- 
dom of the man of science in dis- 
covering that each human being 
has his own individuality, his own 
peculiarities. 

As with men, so with business. 
Every concern has its peculiar 
problems—its individuality. But 
he exaggerates this individuality 
who says: “The experiences of 
other business men mean little or 
nothing to me; my business is so 
peculiar.”. Different as men’s 
bodies are, there are laws of 
health that apply to all. Different 
as minds are, there are laws of 
psychology that apply to all. 

Away back in the past some ad- 
vertiser discovered that in certain 
letter solicitations he could get a 
much better response if he sug- 
gested to the reader that the sheet 
be turned over and a memoran- 
dum written at once. There was 
a reason for the better returns 
that this suggestion brought, and 
that same reason has worked out 
in the case of dozens of other 
advertisers since then. 

Experience is a grand old 
teacher, but don’t try to learn 
everything that way; it’s too ex- 
pensive. Look for the experiences , 
of others. They will enable you 
to be “peculiarly” successful. 





















HOUSE-ORGAN ADS THAT COME 
WITHOUT INVITATION 
Park & T:LForD 

New York, Apr. 3, 1913. 
Editor of Printers’ INK: 


In your present week’s issue there 
appears a further article from Mr. 
Lippmann on house-organs, and in this 
particular article he discusses the meth- 
ods and merits with other attached 
points, of house-organs that publish ad- 
vertising announcements of other firms. 
As a summary, he infers that this :s 
wasted effort and an inference could be 
drawn that it is reprehensible. 

Preceding the paragraph in which he 
states that ‘fa similar condition exists 
in the grocery trade,’”’ he writes that 
publishers. are protesting against the so- 
licitation of such ads and that leading 
advertising managers decry the tend- 
ency. In the bedy of his article, fur- 
ther on, he refers to a statement made 
by me in answer to a number of ques- 
tions he sent in some time ago and 
asked me to answer. I do not recall 
whether in his questions at that time 
there was any one that would have 
permitted me to explain that the adver- 
tising carried in Park & Tilford’s Quar- 
terly was not solicited. It is a p'easure 
for me to state to you, whether this is 
an exception or not, I don’t know; that 
practically all of the outside advertise- 
ments published in Park & Tilford’s 
Ouarterly are brought to us by those 
interested in placing the merits of their 
product before our large list of cus- 
tomers. In some instances, these ad- 
vertisements are considered by those 
that publish them in our Quarterly 
purely as constant reminders before our 
clientele of their particular. product; 
in others, a genuine advertising effort 
for business is made and frequently 
yields results, 

The policy followed by myself for 
this house governing our publication, I 
can fairly and unhesitat’ingly say is an 
exceptional one. The large number of 
customers a firm such as this has, are, 
to begin with, known active buyers in 
extent and vo'ume. The Quarterly has 
a cons‘derable weight and influence in 
this field, and there is no good reason 
why it cannot sell goods as quickly and 
more largely than magazines with sev- 
eral times its circulation. 

It has done so and many articles now 
selling largely in this bus‘ness enjoy 
their present sale through the advertis- 
ing done in the Park & Tilford Quar- 
terly. We ask a_comparative'y high 
price for space. We never say, or in- 
sinuate in any manner, that a firm sell- 
ing to us should use space in it. We 
sell this space to such firms as show a 
desire to advertise and do so after con- 
ference with us. During such confer- 
ences I unhesitatingly say to them that 
they are buying space at their own vo- 
lition and there is absolutely no sugar 
coated pressure. I have refused ad- 
vertisements of quite _ considerable 
amount, where I knew definitely in ad- 
vance that advertisers could not ob- 
tain sufficient result to warrant the con- 
templated expenditure which of them- 
selves they were willing to put out. I 
have advised many others, for similar 
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reasons, to use smaller spaces and to 
continue a repetition of these through 
a larger number of issues, as that course 
would probably bring them -better re- 
sults. 

In many instances this has been veri- 
fied. I have refused advertisements for 
single issues time and time over, not 
because it was unpleasant or would have 
been to have taken the money for these, 
but because I justly knew that a single 
advertisement in a quarterly publication 
should be compared to a flash of light- 
ning in a summer sky, easily forgotten! 
Advertisers who have at times expressed 
a desire to discontinue their efforts 
through our Quarterly before their con- 
tract had expired, have always been 
readily released. : 

I say house-organs can be published 
with the announcements of other firms, 
whose goods are sold by the publishers 
of the house-organ, in an entirely legiti- 
mate and serious manner. Too much 
is being written without proper founda- 
tion on the subject of house-organs. 
The writers universally claim to know 
just what should be done in each case 
and in every class of business, and in 
many instances connected with ours 
the advice would be an absolute misfit. 

As to the other question of whether, 
through carrying outside announce- 
ments, a house-organ loses a material 
part of its value to the house publish- 
ing same, I know that the _ revenue 
which, under fair conditions similar to 
our own, is obtained, is sufficient rec- 
ompense for the degree of said loss. 
The amount obtained from advertising 
is applied to an increased circulation 
and the making and manufacturing of 
the Park & Tilford Quarterly at a high 
par of house-organ production. 

I. Happock, 
Manager Advertising. 


——_——_+o+—___—_ 
BANK ADVERTISING MEN OR- 
GANIZE 


Publicity men connected with about 
thirty New York City banks and trust 
companies met recently at the w- 
yers’ ‘Club, New York, for the gene 
of organizing. ‘The association will be 
put on a permanent basis and will de- 
vote itself to the study of_bank and 
trust company advertising. F. B. Wil- 
son, of the Bankers’ Trust Company, 
was chosen temporary chairman. 

SPARE UR TER 


W. .W. SUPPLEE SELLS HARD- 
WARE COMPANY 


The Supplee Hardware Company, 
Philadelphia, conducted for half a cen- 
tury by William W. Supplee, has been 
purchased by J. E. Baum, of Omaha, 
for a price said to exceed $500,000. Mr. 
Supplee retires at the age of eighty-one 
years. 


08 
PRYOR, DIRECTOR OF BALDWIN 
WORKS 








Samuel F. Pryor, president of the 
Simmons Hardware Company, of St. 
Louis, and formerly connected with the 
Gould Lines, has been elected a, director 
of the Baldwin Locomotive Works, 
Philadelphia. 






























































HOW THE DAISY AIR RIFLE 
BOY WAS FOUND 





HE’S A REAL BOY, AND WAS DISCOV- 
ERED ONLY AFTER MONTHS OF 
SEARCH—CERTAIN TYPE OF FACE 
DESIRED FOR SELLING REASONS— 
HOW THE “BOY” HAS HELPED 
IN THE CAMPAIGN 





By Lister R. Alwood. 

Those advertisers who have 
had their troubles in finding the 
right trade “figure” for their ad- 
vertising will be interested in the 
story of the boy whose cheerful 
face appears in the copy of the 
“Daisy” air rifle. 

I am informed that the credit 
of finding this boy—for he is a 
real flesh-and-blood boy and not 
a figment of the artist’s imagina- 
tion—belongs to Frank W. Farns- 
worth, of the Detroit office of the 
J. Walter Thompson Company. I 
sought him out and he told me of 
his trials in trying to find just the 
type of boy he had in mind, and 
of his final success. 

The Daisy Manufacturing Com- 
pany, of Plymouth, Mich., makers 
of the Daisy air rifle, had been 
consistent advertisers for twenty 


. lhe Best Known Boy 
: in America 


|} DAISY 


AIR 
RIFLE 





THE BOY AS HE IS FEATURED IN MAGA- 
ZINE COPY 


years. Their general modus op- 
erandi had been to feature the air 
rifle in good shape, accompanying 
it with strong, sttaight selling 
copy, which dwelt principally on 
the excellent mechanical construc- 
tion of the gun and on its de- 
sirability as a companion for 


the growing, outdoor-minded boy. 
Occasionally, 


when some fond 
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father or relative sent in a pic- 
ture of his youngster using a 
Daisy, the picture was worked in 
as an illustration, where the op- 
portunity presented. But no spe- 
cial thought had ever been given 
to the idea of consistent or con- 
centrated “boy” copy, and the gun 
itself continued to hold the center 
of the attention field. 

“When the account came to us,” 
said Mr. Farnsworth, “we spent 
the first year in work along very 
similar lines, except in this one 
particular—that we played up the 
Daisy air rifle as a part of the 
boy’s education. We dwelt on the 
character-making forces, the 
strongly molding influence toward 
manliness, the cultivation of 
self-reliance and kindred qualities 
which the intelligent use of the 
Daisy would establish. For in- 
stance, one very strong ad of the 
series carried the headline: ‘Mark 
Twain Says——.” I knew every- 
body would want to read what 
Mark Twain said (as who does 
not?) and then followed this quo- 
tation: ‘Don’t let your  boy’s 
schooling interfere with his edu- 
cation.’ 

“The obvious application of this 
epigram was carried out in the 
copy, and the entire first year’s 
work was of this strictly educa- 
tional nature throughout. We 
wanted the father to see forma- 
tive ideas and possibilities behind 
the Daisy which should elevate ic 
in his mind from a mere toy or 
plaything into a real instrument 
for good in the shaping of his 
boy’s behavior as well as outlook 
on life. After that the copy re- 
verted again to the mechanics of 
the gun—six screws here and 
solid metal parts there, the ‘best- 
built gun on the market,’ etc. This 
ran on until I finally decided that 
all the changes possible had been 
rung on this account and that it 
was high time for something dif- 
ferent that would tend to give 
to the gun more permanence and 
stability in the public conscious- 
ness.” 


WANTED: A BOY 


So, about three years ago, a 
little conference was held with 
the Daisy Manufacturing Com- 
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pany at the beginning of the year, 
and it was decided that a real, 
live boy was needed for the ad- 
vertising; a boy who should be 
steadily featured throughout the 
entire Daisy campaign and serve 
the double purpose of coupling 
human appeal with a cumulative 
trade-mark value. He must not 
be a “sissy” or “mamma’s boy,” 
nor must he be a gamin of the 
streets with the imprint of unde- 
sirable virtues on his “map,” so 
that possible father and mother 
buyers of the Daisy would shy 
away from him. 

This decision was reached in 
the spring, and it devolved on Mr. 
Farnsworth to discover his “boy” 
and have him enshrined in the fall 
campaign as a stimulator of holi- 
day sales for the Daisy. 

“Believe me, it was no light 
task,” said Farnsworth. “I tried 
out boy after boy. I had big boys, 
little boys, fat boys, lean boys; 
red-headed boys and boys with all 
colors of eyes in the optical spec- 
trum. But they all fell flat. I 
would see a face somewhere in 
the crowd, all alight with the ar- 
dor of a brisk sale of ‘poipers,’ I 
would grab the youngster by the 
arm in order not to disengage that 
smile, rush him up to the studio, 
‘but by the time the photographer 
had snapped the button he was only 
a vacuous piece of unresponsive- 
ness. I tied a group of boys, 
and after a lot of coaching and 
Belasco business, I would imagine 
I had the ideal pose, and presto— 
out would come that stupid look 
or amateur-actor grin and the 
deal was off. I kept that up all 
summer. 

“Fall was coming on, and out 
of the dozens of boys who had 
come and gone through that stu- 
dio door, not one had approxi- 
mated the ideal Daisy lad who 
was to stand behind our future 
publicity. You can imagine, then, 
how keenly f still recall the in- 
cident that led to the final re- 
warding face for which I had 
covered Detroit with a fine-tooth 


omb. 

“T had a habit of every morn- 
ing dropping off the Woodward 
car at its junction with the cross- 
town line, buying a paper there 
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and hopping back on my car 
again. This habit was a sort of 
subconscious one and I had been 
keeping it up for months before 
I noticed the real reason for it. 
Newsboys were abroad with their 
papers long before our car reached 
the crosstown line, and yet I had 
persisted in passing these fellows 
up in order to get my paper from 
one particular chap on the War- 
ren avenue corner. One morning 
as I bought my customary paper 
from this lad I was suddenly 
struck by the prepossessing cheer- 
iness and brightness of his smile 
—he was a regular Spotless Town 
newsy, with that glad-looking face 
of his! As I continued on my 
way downtown the idea suddenly 
dawned on me: ‘Why, here is the 
very boy for the Daisy air rifle!’ 
The following morning I grabbed 
him by the sleeve and induced 
him to come on board with me, 
and we headed straight for the 
studio. The pose and the picture 
were a grand success—my search 
was ended. 


WHY A CERTAIN TYPE WAS WANTED 


“We have had several hundred 
pictures taken of the boy in all 
sorts of actions and places. He 
took to our idea splendidly, 
grasped the conception of his role 
seemingly by intuition, and, best 
of all, had the capacity for instill- 
ing into other boys the spirit of 
play for a purpose which it is so 
very hard to secure in group-pic- 
ture work with any degree of nat- 
uralness. We photographed him 
as a Boy Scout; on trips to the 
country; as an Indian chief; 
climbing fences; ‘goin’ swimmin’’ 
and in many other activities of 
the average boy with an air gun 
on adventure bent. 

“The results of our advertise- 
ments featuring the Daisy bov 
have proved to us the wisdom of 
this sane, healthy, happy human 
appeal, and that it immeasurably 
overtops our older copy, which 
dwelt entirely on the gun itself. 
Dealers have taken to this merry 
lad almost unanimously, and we 
have found him to be a great fa- 
vorite with them in their window 
displays, for posters and hangers, 
etc. In a recent contest held to 
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decide which were the most at- 
tractive advertisements, the Daisy 
ads were the decided selection, 
and letters of commendation have 
come to us by the hundreds dur- 
ing the time that he has appeared 
in our trade and national adver- 
tising. We feel that the cumula- 
tive publicity coming from the 
Daisy boy will eventually stand- 
ardize the picture of a bright, 
fun-loving boy as the personifica- 
tion of the Daisy air rifle. 

“The boy’s face and many of 
his mannerisms have changed 
since he was first discovered sell- 
ing papers on the crosstown cor- 
ner, and in order to insure the 
integrity of our series, I have laid 
by dozens of pictures and poses 
against that very contingency. So 
that while he is gradually passing 
from his sphere of usefulness to 
us as an advertising conception, 
we shall not want for material for 
a good long while to come. 


WHAT THE COPY HAS DONE 


“The nature of our copy has 
been to accompany and sustain 
the smile of the Daisy boy in his 
invitation to the millions of other 
boys scattered over America to 
‘Ask Your Father for a Daisy.’ 
Naturally enough, of course, our 
extensive advertising and the fact 
that the Daisy sells for a little 
more than some competitive guns, 
have given rise to that familiar 
appeal to the dealer from the 
enemy: ‘You are paying for this 
national advertising and it is re- 
ducing your profits. Sell our gun 
and get a bigger profit on every 
sale!’ We have combated this 
with straightforward statements 
of the Daisy policy and explana- 
tions of just how the seeming 
burden of advertising becomes a 
continuous benefit to the in-busi- 
ness-to-stay dealer. The boy who 
inhabits the copy has gone a great 
way toward backing us up in our 
stand with dealers, by proving to 
them that our advertising efforts 
are both earnest and thorough 
and that we really mean what we 
say.” 

++. — 


Beginning with the May issue, the 
National Monthly Farm Press, of Chi- 
cago, will change its name to Better 
Farming. { 








COPY THAT HAS “PUNCH” 


QUALITIES THAT MAKE IT STAND 
OUT FROM THE MASS — WRITING 
COPY AS A REPORTER WRITES 4 
STORY—-HOW TO AVOLD THE TAME- 
NESS THAT MAKES THE READER 
TIRED 





By S. Roland Hall. 

I have been in advertising work 
for fourteen years, writing copy 
of various kinds during all of that 
time. Yet the other day I spent 
an hour thinking over, planning 
and constructing an apparently 
simple ad that, when completed, 
did not contain more than 150 
words. 

My subject was Life. Buoy 
Soap. Life Buoy Soap is an ex- 
cellent soap for toilet and general 
washing purposes, but it has a 
slight carbolated odor (the odor 
of carbolic acid), which is dis- 
agreeable, or at least unagreeable, 
to many people, despite the fact 
that the carbolic ingredient in 
Life Buoy attacks germs, makes 
the skin sanitary and keeps any- 
thing that you may wash cleaner 
than most soaps do. 

Before the subject came to me 
for my work, a dozen grocers and 
druggists had been interviewed, 
been asked what classes of people 
bought the soap, what they bought 
it for, how buyers said they liked 
it, and so on. Furthermore, an 
experienced investigator had can- 
vassed nearly a thousand homes 
in the city of Philadelphia to de- 
termine (1) what proportion of 
the people had bought or were 
using Life Buoy Soap; (2) why 
those who had stopped using it 
did so; (3) why those who used 
Life Buoy regularly liked it and 
for what purposes they used it 
most; and other such data. These 
reports were before me as I 
wrote, and I had bought a cake 
of the soap, examined it carefully 
and used it, so that I could write 
in full knowledge of the article. 


HINT FOR THE AD WRITER 


Not every subject that an ad- 
vertising man has to write about 
calls for just this investigation, 
but every subject should have 
somewhat similar investigation 
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and study. A writer of advertis- 
ing copy could form no more 
helpful habit than the habit of 
going to work like a newspaper 
reporter and asking leading ques- 
tions of the sellers and users, or 
possible users, of the articles to 
be advertised. 

You can’t write an interesting, 
forceful advertisement until you 
have something to write about. 
A collection of tame sentences, 
though they may be correct from 
a grammatical point of view, do 
not make an advertisement. 

The Life Buoy problem was 
this: here is an excellent soap 
for toilet and general use on sale 
in drug stores and grocery stores 
throughout the country, but which 
is not bought to any great extent 
mainly because the carbolated 
odor is objectionable — because 
people do not realize that this 
smell is a clean smell—that it does 
not, as a heavy perfume may do, 
cover up germs. 
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_ Suppose we wrote something 
like this: 
BUY LIFE BUOY SOAP 

once and you will buy it always. You 
can’t use this high-grade soap for your 
hands or for grapest purposes without 
being convinced that it affords the best 
and cleanest wash in existence. Don’t 
mind the carbolated odor, for that 
means only that Life Buoy is death to 
the germs that are in dirt. Germs are 
dangerous things and you owe it to 
yourself to protect yourself against 
them. 

Try Life Buoy once and you will buy 
it always. Five cents a cake at all 
druggists’ and grocers’! 

What’s wrong with this copy? 
It reads smoothly, and it is punc- 
tuated properly. It states some 
truths that are important, and 
there is a “direct command” head- 
ing to buy Life Buoy. This is a 
fair example of thousands of 
pieces of copy that appear in 
newspapers and magazines—copy 
that is not extremely poor but is 
just “ordinary,” hasn’t enough in- 
terest and force to it to make 
readers stop and read. Like old 
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Taz Lampkin’s potato, which he 
carried in his pocket as a cure for 
rheumatism, it does neither any 
good nor any harm. It lacks “the 
punch”; it is “short in juice.” 


THE TROUBLE AND A REMEDY 


Analyze the heading for a mo- 
ment. Will a woman reader stop 
and be impelled to read the text 
of the ad because we have said, 
“Buy Life Buoy Soap,” when 
there are interesting stories and 
items all around the ad? 

Is she eager to spend her money 
for something? 

Is the name of a soap of great 
interest to her? 

Is there anything in the heading 
to attract her attention, to make 
her feel that there is a good rea- 
son for changing the soap she has 
been using? 

The answer to all these ques- 
tions is, “No.” Though the copy 
is smooth, it has very little at- 
tention-attracting value, and would 
probably not do anything toward 
helping the sales of Life Buoy. 

Let’s get at the thing from an- 
other angle—one that will afford 
live treatment. This Life Buoy 
Soap is appreciated by the well- 
informed woman, for she is up- 
to-date enough to know the value 
of a soap that makes things hy- 
gienically clean. Suppose we cre- 
ate such a character and let her 
be the spokesman, or rather the 
spokeswoman. Her conversational 
expression will have an interest- 
ing look. This woman, whose 
sayings about Life Buoy will be 
the central ideas in a series of ad- 
vertisements, is a fine example of 
the scrupulously careful house- 
wife and mother. We will call 
her “Mrs. Particular,” and one of 
our advertisements will be the fol- 
lowing : 

MRS. PARTICULAR SAYS: 


“T don’t mind the slight carbolated 
odor of Life Buoy Soap. I really like 
it, because I know that it means that 
things are absolutely clean.” 

It’s easy to put heavy perfumes into 
soap, but the agreeable smell isn’t neces- 
sarily a clean smell. Life Buoy Soap 
not only has rare dirt-removing qualities 
but it leaves things hygienically clean— 
100 per cent clean. Life Buoy contains 
red palm oil. It gives a soft, velvety 
lather most beneficial to the skin. 

Five cents a cake at all grocers and 


druggists, 





The leading idea could be va- 
ried from ad to ad, thus: 

“Life Buoy Soap is fine for the 
children,” says Mrs. Particular, 
“for children do get so dirty and 
Life Buoy keeps the scratches on 
their little hands safe from in- 
fection.” 

This kind of argument is true 
to life and has an interesting look 
that will impel women to read. 
They will want to know what 
Mrs. Particular says, and if what 
she says is in accordance with 
modern ideas of sanitation and is 
forcefully expressed, it will drive 
home the arguments about Life 
Buoy Soap. 

pa Rae Set oak 
POSTERS AS WANT ADS IN ST. 
LOUIS 
A St. Louis manufacturer of men’s 


clothing recently made use of outdoor 
signs in a way that proved decidedly 
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successful. He needed girls in the fac- 
tory where his sewing was done, and 

pplemented newspaper want ads with 
an immense cloth sign at the front of 
his building. He found that the sigr 
brought excellent returns and immedi- 
ately placed an order with P. J. Mc- 
Aliney to place a series of black and 
white posters in the districts from which 
desirable help came. 

The St. Louis man says that as the 
result of his advertising he has actually 
received advance orders for goods from 
country merchants wno have seen the 
sign, and decided to place orders early 
in view of the fact tnat the concern is 
in need of so much extra help. 
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DISPLAYS THAT ARE DIS- 
GUISES 





PLENTY OF ADVERTISERS SEEM TO BE 
LEFT WHO BELIEVE THE READER 
WILL TAKE A VACATION IN ORDER 
TO STUDY OUT THE MESSAGE— 
HOW SOME SPECIMENS OF THIS 
COPY COULD BE REFASHIONED 


By Gilbert P. Farrar. 


Look over the ads _ illustrating 
this article. They are prominent 
examples of what might be called 
“hide-and-seek” copy. They dis- 
play a pathetic confidence that the 
indifferent reader will stop long 
enough to study through the thick 
disguises that clothe the facts. If 
a seller of supplies -were to ap- 
proach any one of these adver- 
tisers after the manner they adopt 
in the copy they would be shown 
the door, for the bores they 
would be. 

Out of such copy as this are 
bred those concerns that say, “We 
have tried advertising and found 
it a waste of money. No more 
for us!” Nobody will deny that 
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FIG. (1—OLIVER’S SLOW-ACTING DISPLAY 


such advertising is a waste of 

money. ; 
It is like trying to make bricks 

without straw to revise the dis- 
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play of these ads. They need to 
be: rebuilt. 

All of these ads violate the 
definition of advertising given by 
Charles Austin Bates many years 
ago, that “Advertising is sales 
news.” 

Can you find any selling news _ 
in the headings of the ads shown 
here? The advertiser may be 
sincere, but the ads do not prove it. 

Think of an advertiser like the 
Oliver Typewriter Company using 
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Prof, ALLYN @ Westfield certifies that SLADE'S are “Abse- 
futely Pure and Excell ” being particularly rich in ells whieh 
make epices valuable, Refuse the doubtlul—ask for SLADE'S. Mest are-, 
core can eueply yeu. 


D. & L. SLADE CO., BOSTON 


FIG. 2.—HE REALLY PAID FOR THIS 


such an ad as Fig. 1, and using 
space in the general magazines 
that cost real money! 

We see “We are proud of Prin- 
type”; then we are shown a fat 
baby playing policeman, with the 
information on his cap that he 
is Printype. 

Is he? Does this figure con- 
vey any idea as to what Printype 
is? Why not set up a few lines 
or a paragraph of real Printype, 
type, which, together with the 
headline, would give the complete 
sales message at a glance? (The 
very same face of type used on 
this machine is made by a promi- 
nent type foundry, and this would 
make the showing of the goods 
comparatively simple without the 
making of any cuts.) 

Of course, the ad as shown in 
Fig. 1 will bring some returns. 
Some persons will read it through 
trying to discover what Printype 
looks like, and then, after failing 
to find the answer, will write to 
the house or look up their local 
house. This, however, will not 
prove that the ad is good. When 
goods are advertised that could 
be illustrated and are not, the ad 
is not fully efficient. 
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Some time ago a friend in- 
formed me that she had just seen 
a “real funny ad.” She said it 
was a “fine” ad. I asked her to 
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each power stroke 1s positively delivered 
—whether at low speed, intermediate 


Wine today for pases ¢ Eicanee and yet 
in detail why AMPLEX abe Sumples, « 
Mow Powe 

Until J vead eee Exlucanon” yeu 
don't mentee yo modern aytomobile constructs i 





Simplex Motor Car Co. 
(Contrecten of Angles Cen) 
INDIA™ \ 


OY MECVICAN AVEO 
YORK CITY 





6 erate ay 


YA gS UNUM GMM PAE 


FIG. 3.—A STYLE THAT IS RAPIDLY PASSING 


tell me what it advertised. She 
said she didn’t know. 

I finally secured a copy of the 
ad, which was published in a 
Boston newspaper that charges 
real money for space. Fig. 2 is 
the ad. When a layman looks at 
an ad like this, can you blame 
him for wondering why some 
people have the nerve to call ad- 
vertising a science? 

The vigilance committee of an 
ad club could not prosecute the 
advertiser for an ad like this, But 
some adman, who wanted to ad- 
vertise in general a real service, 
should make it his business to 
prove to this advertiser that 
spending money is usually a se- 
rious proposition and that jokes 
should be left to the comic pages. 

Some advertisers, especially the 
smaller ones, seem to have the 
idea that if there is a funny 
phrase or a funny picture in an 
ad, the ad should be a winner. 
Did you ever see anyone tickled 
to death to spend money? 

The fool used as an eye-catcher 
in Fig. 3 could be used anywhere. 
But it could hardly be made to 
sell goods, wherever used. Take 
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this fool out of the ad entirely. 
Kill also the drawn heading, as 
well as the words “A Valve Is a 
Valve, Whether Sleeve or Pop- 
pet.” Then put the first para- 
graph of light type in heavy type 
and let it act as a heading. Then 
set the matter from there down 
as it stands, and perhaps a plain 
rule border around the entire 
page. If you think the ad too 
flat, show the engine. 

Fig. 4 may be advertising a 
Bull Dog Spark Plug, but why 
not show more of the spark plug 
and less of the bull dog? And 
why not say Bull Dog Spark Plug 
instead of H. M. S. Spark Plug? 

When an advertiser will take a 
whole page in a technical publica- 
tion to show a drawing of a vi- 
cious-looking dog at the expense 
of space for some real reason- 
why copy, it is high time that 
someone should spread broadcast, 
free of charge, a few of the 
sound principles of advertising. 

It is unnecessary to make any 
remarks about the Father Time 
ad (Fig. 5). Admen will laugh 
at this and pass it by. So will 
other real men. The bill for 


We — i woes ey we knew 


= ea wt prot 
have wh 

ceeticd <P ie liges gu. 

The H. M.S. Bull Dog Spark a 


maintains this reputation im still an- 
other held 





FIG. 4.—GENEROUSLY HELPING THE DOG 
FANCIERS 

drawings, and cuts, however, is 

not a laughing matter to the ad- 

vertiser. Does this advertiser re- 











‘om. 
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alize that carpet sweepers or pat- 
ent medicines could be advertised 
with the same Father-Time scroll, 


é) A CLEAN R RECORD 
SCROLL a TIME” 








ow ENTERING 

ATHE SEVENTEENTH _ 
w YEAR a 
OF ITS MANUFACTURE 
AND PHENOMENAL SALE 
USED WITH BRILLIANT SUCcE Ss 
AND STUPENDOUS PROFITS: 
BY THOUSANDS o BoTTLERs [im 
THROUGHOUT THE CounNTRY- 


FIG. 5.—oH!! 


and you could never tell the dif- 
ference? 

Facts are what people want 
when they think of spending 
money. If you can illustrate the 
facts, all well 
and good, But 
illustrating 
meaningless 
phrases is not 
only expen- You may not be obi 
sive, it 1s con- bee Go ae one ion to- 

$ 0 man occurs rare 
fusing to the iy.te others frequently; but 
readers. It jn Lgl oomy 
2 yne desires le, sanitary 
makes the torage, and convenient ac- 
readers fe- cess to the , 

, This is the kind of ware 
member the honsing We SNR, To accom- 
joke to the modate a if rg gy 

i for it, we have built Ware 
exclusion of house “A,” strictly _fire- 
your goods. proof and modern in all its 

t is not appointments. A visit of in- 
alwa ys the cpcction is welcomed. 
small or inex- THB oe 
perienced ad- 
vertiser who 33 OLIVE ST. 
burns up real 
money On Fic, 7.—vINTAGE OF 
such ridicu- 1850 
lous “copy.’ 
Some experienced admen have to 
watch themselves now and then to 
keep from putting out puzzles and 
illustrated phrases merely, This 
shows. that the adman is-in a rut 
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or that there is a scarcity of facts 
regarding the article. 


Fountain Pen 
is an important cog 


in’ modern busin ess 
It is high in quality and moderate in 
price. Carefully made in our exten- 
sive factories from the finest materials. 
The Mercantile sane auletly along in 
the best stores in tmecomatcy,t increas- 
“ing in-sales year after There is 
a ‘ame range of stiles and § ‘sites made 
vanit the requirements, 
which we lave always undertaken 
to i fulfill through the 


_ Ss 


eee 


FIG. 6—NO, THIS ADVERTISER DOESN’T 


MAKE COGWHEELS 


Dig out the facts—the selling 
facts. Advertise the facts; show 
the goods. 

Don’t show the goods mixed up 
with something else, similar to 
Fig. 6. This ad illustrates the 
heading so strongly that we are 
led to believe that it is selling 
cogwheels, 

Small, advertisers should keep 
away from the copyrighted cut 
salesman. You have usually to 
bend your business to fit such 
cuts, 

Fig. 7 shows how a_ business 
has been bent so far that it is 
nearly broken away from the cut 
entirely. Why wouldn’t a picture 
of this storage company’s ware- 
house be more logical, more in- 
teresting and more striking than 
this son of Paul Revere shown 
at the head of. Fig. 7? 


—_—+-o-»_____—__ 
McINTYRE APPOINTED SALES 
MANAGER ; 





George McIntyre, for some time with 
the Indianapolis office of the A. E. 
McBee Company, has been appointed 
sales manager of the Newark Sign Com- 
pany, Newark, N. J. 
SER cae ENON Carre 

Louis B. Ehrman, formerly solicitor 
on a number of Philadelphia news- 
papers, is now with the Rearend Ad- 
vertising Agency, Atlantic City, N. J. 
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The Little Schoolmaster’s Classroom 














Some time ago the Schoolmas- 
ter was much impressed with a 
series of advertisements appear- 
ing in a few large daily newspa- 
pers, and he wrote to the adver- 
tiser for particulars. The infor- 
mation asked for was granted, 
but the general manager added to 
his letter the hope that a “nice 
write-up” would-be given. 

Probably it will be a very long 
time before the business world 
generally gets over the idea that 
“write-ups” constitute the best 
form of advertising. If there is 
anything more ineffective and an- 
noying to the well-informed read- 
er than the palpable puff, the 
Schoolmaster hasn’t run across it. 
Years ago the shrewd advertisers, 
even’ among the trade and tech- 
nical papers, saw that the item pa- 
rading in false raiment—pretend- 
ing to be an editorial expression 
or news item, but including much 
lavish praise of the goods or firm 
referred to—was much less effect- 
ive than matter of real news value 
that barely mentioned the adver- 
tiser’s name; that left the praise 
to come by inference rather than 
by direct statement. And yet only 
recently a large national concern 
went so far as to almost disap- 
prove of its advertising manager 
giving a Y. M. C. A. talk on ad- 
vertising unless he included some- 
thing complimentary about the 
firm’s business, when the plain 
truth was that any attempt at 
press-agent work would have 
been instantly resented and would 
have actually wrought much harm 
to the advertiser’s interests. The 
mere fact that the speaker was 
announced and liberally adver- 
tised as the advertising manager 
of a famous national concern was 
enough. In a case of this kind 
the indirect publicity was not only 
the most politic but actually the 
most resultful. 


This buco advertisement is 


most unusual and attractive. You 





could hardly figure out a more ef- 
fective way of illustrating a clus- 
ter of berries while at the same 
time leaving the space for text in 





A Man Who'Tries Can Make 
Money Growing Berries 


Two years - a man bought a five acre 


$150 an acre for it. His wife 
berries and flowers and the husband helped 

when ~ had time. 

Last fall they sold this place for $659 an acre, 
making $2500 cash Fae yoy in two years. The ber- 
ries and flowers added to the value of the place. 
_- This ought to give-you the idea and the courage 
to buy or rent and pliant somewhere. You can 
make a good living from berries on five acres, but 
@ back yard is big enough for quite a planting. 

GET THE 1913 BERRYDALE BERRY BOOK. 
pa A publication of its kind. 


It will give you 
so you may plant profitably. It 
aomane. iy the pice oer here 'y Blackberry 


oun tee gee Ose Giant Himalaya 

Berry an The | book is dre write today. 
A. MITTING, BERRY SPECIALIST 

BERRYDALE EXPERIMENT GARDENS 
Michigan 


Country Avenue, Holland, 





EFFECTIVE TREATMENT OF ILLUSTRATION 


first-class shape. The farm spe- 
cialists are these days setting 
some other classes of advertisers 
a fast pace in the excellence of 
their designs and copy. This class 
of copy has little of the conceits 
that characterize much of the 
more general advertising; it goes 
straight to the mark. 

* + * 


This window display was surely 
a winner. It was made up to 
represent a piece of slanting roof 
about six by nine feet, covered 
by “Certainteed Roofing.” There 
was a tin gutter along the lower 
edge to carry off the water that 
trickled down this miniature roof 
from a dozen or so holes in a pipe 





























along the top edge. The trickling 
water had strong attention-at- 
tracting value, and as you could 
see under the roof everywhere, 
the demonstration was apparently 
complete as to the waterproof 
quality of the roofing. 
- “Is this something that the Cer- 
. tainteed Roofing people are send- 
ing around,” asked the School- 
1 master, as he stepped inside. 

“No,” replied the salesman; it 
is something that we worked up 
ourselves last year, and we put it 
in again just now because we have 
a carload of the roofing just in. 
We got a prize of $25 from the 
manufacturer on that display.” 

The display was extremely sim- 
ple, but the Schoolmaster thinks 
that there is a big $25 worth in it 
and that many manufacturers 
could well afford to send around 
a few such effective displays. 

* 







Yes, Philip, there is a big field 
for the right sort of young men 
in the advertising business, though 
they may never become qualified 
to hold their own with John Wan- 
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amaker and Marshall Field or win 
laurels with one of the biggest ad- 
vertising agencies. There is now 
and will be for years to come an 
enormous mass of mediocre retail 
and trade technical paper work 
that the big guns of the advertis- 
ing field don’t bother with, but 
which enables the right sort of 
young men to earn from $100 to 
$150 or more a month. It is an 
erroneous idea to suppose that 
there is room in advertising for 
only the top-notchers. There are 
thousands of business concerns 
unwilling to pay the prices of the 
top-notchers, but whose advertis- 
ing can and should be much im- 
proved. 
* * * 

“He doesn’t know what real 
courtesy is,” said a just critic, 
referring to the work of a’ man 
in charge of much important cor- 
respondence. And the indictment 
is probably true of hundreds, 
maybe thousands, handling impor- 
tant correspondence. Doesn’t 
know real courtesy—what pity, 
what folly, what loss! 











Get This Big New Book 


: George W. Poole, Jonathan John ea 
Edited by George French and George W. Coleman 


Seven chapters by leading advertisin ng 
experts. 306 of the best letters ever used by over 1 
successful advertisers. 50 pages records ond analyses. 
Greatest work on letter writing yet published. 

306 letter headings in colors. This is 
not a one-man book. Over 100 advertising men have 
00; to compile it. 

00 pages 8¢ 8; x 103 inches. Every page 


oe of facts and ry of great value to business men. 
Sent prepaid for $5.00. Money back if not satisfied, 


American Business Book Company 
251-257 Causeway St., Boston, Mass.. U.S.A. 


sal ROGERS BROS. <3 


“Silver Plate en Weake : 


Forks, Knives, ¢ 
y the above trade n ark. 
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As a general thing, the design- 
er who tries to make a single let- 
ter of the alphabet the basis of 
his display does not produce any- 
thing wonderful. But the letter 
L adapts itself well indeed to the 
single-column newspaper | adver- 


A Distinctive Service 
to Investors 


Our presentation of a definite 
‘}nvestment proposal has oc- 
casioned so much favorable 
comment that we have ar- 
ranged to submit the same 
fornt to others having funds to 
invest. We suggest that those 
interested call at our office 
(Singer Building), or request 
us to send a representative. 


A.B.Leach&Co. 


Investment Securities 
149 Broadway, New York 


Chicago Philadelphia Buffalo 
Boston London, Eng. Baltimore 















A “LETTER” DISPLAY 
tisement of A. B. Leach & Co. 
This little advertisement stands 


out strongly on a newspaper page, 
and undoubtedly the L style of 
display could be made a sort of 


trade-mark feature for Leach 
Co. 
* + * 
You can’t beat the Persil ad 


as an example of effective copy 
and displav in three inches of 
newspaper space. There’s a strong 
double headline, an appropriate 
illustration, simple border treat- 
ment and good readable text. It 
seems, however, strong .as_ this 
little ad is, that the subject re- 
quires at least a three-inch double- 
column space for proper treat- 
ment. With the present Persil ad 
enlarged to double-column space, 
and with the name Persil brought 
out in the display, you could look 
over many newspapers and not 
find anything superior. 
ok 


A new remedy for peevishness, 
pessimism, backache, footache, 
jangling nerves, lack of energy 
and confidence, etc., is now at 
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hand. If you don’t believe it read 
one of the O'Sullivan Heel ad- 
vertisements in the magazines, 

Not only does the O'Sullivan 
live rubber heel remove the fore- 
going list of ills and burdens but 
it gives you a welcome every- 
where. 

If the Schoolmaster’s memory 
serves him aright, the advertisers 
of the Knox Hat also put forth 
the claim that the Knox trade- 
mark in a man’s hat brought him 
distinction and unusual consider- 
ation. If, then, a_ solicitor put 
on a Knox lid, a Royal tailored 
suit and a pair of these wonder- 
working rubber heels, no obstacle 
on earth should hold him back. 
He might, in fact, have to ask 
for police protection from those 
who would try to force their fa- 
vors on him. 

“Don’t you think,” asks an ac- 
quaintance of the Schoolmaster, 
“that readers generally take with 
a pinch of salt such claims as 
those made for the rubber heels?” 

Yes, indeed, the Schoolmaster 
does think that; or rather he 
thinks that many readers will 





Saves Headaches 
Saves Backaches 


Don’t work 
yourself sickon 
washday; let 
Persil wash 
yourclothes for 
you. Norub- 
bing necded 
when you use wf 
Persil. That’s Z 
good for you, but it’s better for the 
clothes. Clothes are cleaner than 
soap ever made them and not harmed 
at all. Sounds easy? It is easy. 
Try Persil next washday. 


10c AtAll Growers 


GOOD TYPOGRAPHICAL ARRANGEMENT 









take such claims with a full ten- 
cent bag of salt. 

In appealing to intelligent ‘people 
we can’t expect to be -believed if 

















we. go to extremes in our state- 
ments. 


SME IR Ae Ne 
SIGNED ADS BY RAILROADS 





ysresidents united in 
New York City last week in a cam- 
aign to influence the governors of 
ew York and New Jersey to veto bills 
which had passed both houses of the 
New York and New Jersey legislatures 
obliging railroads to add extra brake- 
men on trains of over a certain number 


Nine railroad 


oficars. ; 
These presidents did not employ 
“press: agents’ to beg free space or 


make “canned news’ to set forth their 
case, nor through their publicity de- 
partments endeavor to get the newspa- 
pers to engage in a “spontaneous” up- 
rising on the subject. 

They issued a series of dignified, 

telligent and altogether powerful suas 
ments of their side of the case, inserted 
them in the advertising columns of the 
daily newspapers all over the states of 
New York and New Jersey, and signed 
the advertisements with the names of 
their railroads and themselves in big 
type! 
Roth governors signed the bills and 
almost unanimously the press of both 
states criticised them for signing the 
bills and in at least dne state a state- 
ment came to light from a labor union 
official that the governor was definitely 
committed to the bill as a_ pre-election 
promise to the labor unions, which 
caused a resolution to. be introduced 
into the state Senate calling for an 
“investigation” of the governor, while 
it is understood that the repeal bills 
are now being prepared and an inter- 
csting situation has, developed. 

The, Brooklyn Eagle, discussing the 
matter editarigily, said: 

., The signing of the meas- 
ure ‘is re 2grettable, first because no 
tangible ‘increase of safety balances the 
forced, expenditure of some $2,000,000 
a year, and second, because in this par- 
ticular. case the roads avoided invisible 
methods and made their appeal directly 
to. the people through the newspapers 
The new’ way —_ chose to follow was 
a ‘good way. deserved to succeed. 
It is not Ao Rn a_ good thing to 
make great public service corporations 
feel that they can accomplish nothing 
by open and above board methods.” 

We might add that in the opinion 
of the best advertising talent, no such 
effect in such a short period could have 
possibly been created even if every 
newspaper of the two states had given 
the railroads all tie fre € space they 
wanted for “news stories,” and that if 
the campaign had been started while 
the horse was still in the legislature, 
the barn could have been locked and his 
get-away prevented. 

In any case, it is a pleasure to record 
such a tremendous leap on the part of 
the country’s great transportation heads 
as this one from the “Bureau of Rail- 
way Economies,’ the “press agents,” 
tte free publicity departments of th: 
railroads’ traffic departments or the 
publicity bureaus of the advertising 
a | handling their accounts.—A/. 
P, A. Bulletin, April 12. 
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BORGER PATTERNS— 
DECORATIVE DESIGNS 
@ Just published; a set, of 
ten cards, size 7 x 10, giving 
some absolutely new motifs, 
@ You should see these, aaa 
see them at once. Seni 
$1.00 and ask for set, No. 5. 
THE ALPHABETICON CO. 
120 Boylston St., Boston, Mass. 





























Are Your Life Insurance 


premiums too high? Before paying an- 
other premium on any policy of $10,000 
or more taken 1910, 1911 or 1912con- 
sult me. No charge for information. 
which means a possible annual saving 
for you of 15 per cent or more. 


J, A. STEELE, 170 Broadway, NEW YORK 





Lincoln Freie Presse 


GERMAN WEEKLY 
LINOOLN, NEB. 
Takes the place of 280 County weeklies at 


1-10 the cost. Great saving in bookkeep- 
ing, postage and electros. Rate, 35cents. 


Actual average circulation 125,667 








“TIRST HANDS PREMIUIS 


All the sources of supply for quality mer- 
chandise used for premium purposes. 
Like vise advertising specialties and sou- 
venirs. Free “Buyers’ Information Ser- 
vice’ to subscribers. THe Nove.try 
News, 213 5. Market st., Chicago; 120 big 
pases; illustrated; $2 year; 20¢ copy, mail 
or news-stands. No free copies, 


UL dededbahahabe 


Your Old Copies 
of Printers’ Ink 


will be of more use to you if they 
are kept together and in order 
in PRINTERS’ INK binders 


he te he he he 





65 cts. each 
Parcel Post 
Charges Paid 


At cost to us plus mailing 


PRINTERS’ INK PUB.CO. 
12 West 31st St., New York 
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Classified Advertisements 













line for each insertion. 














Classified advertisements in ‘Printers’ Ink” cost twenty-five cents an agate 
Six words to line. 
tion accepted for less than one dollar and twenty-five cents, 
ment can exceed 28 lines. Cash must accompany order. Forms close Thursday. 


No order for one time inser- 
No advertise- 


















ADVERTISING AGENTS 





Abseet PRANK & 00,, 26 Beaver St., N. Y. 
General Advertising Agents. Established 
1872. Special facilities for placing advertise- 
ments by telegraph to all parts of the United 
States and by cable to all foreign countries. 








The value of the Adver- 
tising Service which we 
render our clients—can- 
not be gauged by price or 
superficial scrutiny, but 
only by the actual re- 
sults—the sales increase 
which we have been able 
to bring about. Write 
on letterhead for Port- 
folio of Proofs. 


HELLER-BARNHAM, Essex Bldg., Newark, N.J. 


Classified Ads Placed 














HE TEXTILE MANUFACTURER, Char- 
lotte, N.C., covers the South thoroughly, and 
reaches the buyers of hinery an li 





vP 





Ta circulation of the New York World, 
morning edition, exceeds that of any other 
morning newspaper in America by more than 
160,000 copies per day. 





WHY DON’T YOU TRY the 
DENVER WEEKLY POST.  Guaran- 
teed paid circulation over 112,000, delivered by 
Uncle Sam—growing all the time—No street or 
newsstand sales. The largest circulation of any 
newspaper published between the Missouri River 
and the Pacific Coast. Classified ads 3c a word 
(caps headline count double). Display adver- 
using rate 25c per line, $3.50 per inch flat. Sam- 
ple copy and circulation by states sent on request. 
We have no Eastern Representative—send copy 
direct or through any Recognized Agency. 








AD. WRITERS 





In all Newspapers and Mag at publishers’ 
lowest rates. Proof of insertion guaranteed or 
your money back. Write for select lists or send 
your list and ad for quotation. Agencies not 
handling Classitied should write for proposition. 
Our magazine “Advantageous Advertising” free 
on request. 


THE ARKENBERG-MACHEN CO. 
233-5 Nasby Building Toledo, Ohio 


ADVERTISING AGENCY WANTED 


Accounts Available 


I control se\eral small accounts; one growing 
rapidly. Am able copy writer of copy that sells; 
idea man; have had extensive planning and 
selling experience; seek part or all time salary 
connection for services. Box 826, Printers’ Ink. 


































ADVERTISING MEDIA 






















Age, Prestige and Circulation are worth 
paying for in an advertising medium. You get 
all three when you advertise in THE BLACK 
DIAMOND, for twenty-five years the coal trade’s 
leading journal. 29 Broadway, New York; Man- 
hattan building, Chicago. 














Illustrations 


We make illustrations for every advertising pur- 
pose—and write copy, when desired. ALFRED 
WONFER, 31 Clinton Street, Newark, N. J. 








BILLPOSTING 











FOR SALE 





FoR SALE—Bullock 8-page Cylinder press; 
complete with stereotyping outfit, engine, 
shafting, etc. Now running and in good condi- 


tion. We are installing a new 28-page outfit. 
Bargain price and easy terms. DAILY AD- 
VERTISER, Clinton, Iowa. 








HELP WANTED 





Editor Wanted: Opportunity for 
editor of ability is offered on a live weekly paper. 
State present employment, salary desired, and 
give references. Box 814, care of Printers’ Ink. 





L'Ve TRADE PAPER in the men’s field 
wishes to secure an assistant editor. Must 
understand make-up; state where last employed 
and salary expected. Correspondence confiden- 
tial. Box 813, care of Printers’ Ink. 
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*Advertising Solicitor 
Wanted by publisher of foreign fashion maga- 
zine. Must have had experience with similar 
publications. Representation of additional pa- 
pers no hinderance. Write fully, giving experi- 
ence and terms. Commission preferred. Box 822, 
care of Printers’ Ink. 
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Practical man wants position as 


superintendent or foreman, job or newspaper 
plant, or as priniing director. ‘Can get out the 
work,’”’ Strictly sober Box 816, Printers’ Ink. 


WANT A GOOD MAN? 








Mail Order Man Wanted 


| Must have experience selling goods by mail, 
following up of inquiries and systemizing rec- 
ords of business returns and office routine, etc. 
Write, giving full particulars of what you have 
to offer in ideas, services and experience — also 
salary expected. Box 817, care of Printers’ Ink. 











} Advertising Man 


Manufacturer desires the services of 
a young man of ability to take entire 
charge of his advertising. One having 
had some experience in mill specialties 
preferred. Must be creative as well 
as capable to carry out ideas. State 
experience, accomplishments and remu: 
neration. Box 828, care of Printers’ Ink. 





Since Buyer and 
Contract Man Wanted 


Growing advertising agency in New 
York City wants space buyer; to be 
manager of contract department. Must 
have experience in advertising agency 
work and know newspapers, magazines, 
street cars, bill boards, trade journals, 
agricultural. journals, religious jour- 
nals, medical journals, etc. Only a 
man of above experience need apply. 
State full particulars when writing con- 
fidentially. Permanent position. Box 
819, care Printers’ Ink. 











MISCELLANEOUS 





MANUFACTURERS looking for high 

grade advertising men and advertis- 
ing men in search of better positions, 
will find in the classified department of 
Printers’ INK a certain means of get- 
ting in touch with “live’’ prospects. 
Advertisements in this department cost 
25c per line, figuring 6 words to a line 
and 14 lines to the inch. No smaller 
copy than five lines, costing $1.25, ac- 
cepted for a one-time insertion. 
PRINTERS’ INK PUBLISHING CO., 
12 W. 81st St., New York City. 








POSITIONS WANTED 


Controls Accounts 


Have had extensive planning and selling experi- 
ence; am able copy writer of copy that sells goods; 
idea man; seek part or all time salary or com- 
mission connection, Box 824, care Printers’ Ink. 














ious worker, age 20, I. C S. student, 
desires position where he can acquire advertis- 
ing experience. Good references. Salary sec- 
ondary consideration, Box 815, Printers’ Ink. 





Young man, residing in Phila- 
delphia, with knowledge of advertising, experi- 
enced in credits and expert in handling delin- 
quent accounts, desires position as assistant tu 
either Advertising Manager or Credit Man. 
Willing to go anywhere, or would accept travel- 
ing position. Box 818, care of Printers’ Ink. 








PREMIUMS 





Premium Dinner Sets 
Produce Positive Results 


We have hundreds of gratified customers. 
Write for plans, prices and illustrations. 
H. R. WYLLIE CHINA COMPANY 
Huntington, W. Va. 








PUBLISHING BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES 





SMALL TRADE PAPER which can be 

handled easily by one man and will produce 
an income of $3,000 can be bought for $7,000. 
HARRIS-DIBBLE COMPANY, 71 West 23rd 
Street, New York. 


A Serviceable 


Binder 


for copies of 


PRINTERS’ INK 


65 Cents, Parcel Post 
Charges Paid 














At cost to us of manu- 
facturing and mailing 


PRINTERS’ INK PUB. CO., 
12 W. 3lst St., New York 
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ROLL OF HONOR 








for one year. 








Advertisements undert his caption are accepted from publishers who have sent PRINTERS’ 
INK a detailed statement showing the totai number of perfect copies printed for every issue 
‘These statements are on tile and will be snown to any advertiser, 


PRINTERS’ INK’S Guarantee Star means that the publishers’ statement of cir- 
culation in the following pages, used in connection with the Star, is guaranteed 
to be absclutely correct by Printers’ Ink Publishing Company who will pay $100 
to the frst person who successtully controverts its accuracy. 














ALABAMA 


Birmingham, Ledger, dy. Average for 19°l, 
26,877 Best advertising medium in Alabama. 


ARIZONA 


Phoenix, Gazette. Average Feb., 1913, 6,339. 
daily. A. A. A. ex. reguiarty 


CALIFORNIA 


Los Angeles, 7 ibune. D'y & S'y av.’12, 59,261 
Largest morning circulation in Los Angeles. 


San Diego [‘xion. Sworn circulation, 1912, 
Daily, 10,998; Sunday only, 14,792 


0.0.0. 0-0-4 


The San Francisco Exam- 
iner’s average circulation for 
the twelve months ending Dec. 
31, 1912, was 107,420 Daily and 
198,092 Sunday. ‘Ihe net paid 
circulation, Darly only, 100,541; 
Sunday only, 187,913. The only 
morning or evening paper in 


; America selling at more than 
one cent per copy with over 
100,000 weekday circulation 


CONNECTICUT 


Meriden, Journal, evening. Actual average 


for 1911, 7,892; 1912, 8,124. 
Meriden, Morning Record. 

7,893; 1911, 8,085; 1912, 8,404 
New Haven, Zvening Register, daily. Aver. for 

1912 (sworn) 19,193 daily, 2c. ; Sunday, 15,476, 5c 


Waterbury, Republican. Examined by A. A 
A. regularly. 1912, Daily, 8,180; Sunday, 7,973 


Daily av.: 1910, 


DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 


Washington, Star, Evening and Sunday. Aver 
age daily, 1912, 63,804 (@@). Carrier delivery 


ILLINOIS 
Ohicago, Polish Daily News (Dziennik Chica- 
goski). Daily average, 1912, 17,466. 
Joliet, Herald, evening and Sunday morning. 
Aver. year ending Dec. 31, 1912, 9,269. 


Peoria, Avening Star Circulation for 1912, 
Daily, 21,691; Sunday, 10,449, 
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Chicago Axaminer, average 
1glt, Sunday 621,417, Daily 
225,407, net paid. The Daily 
Exampner's wonderful growth 
in circulation and advertising 
torced all the three other Chi- 
cago morning papers to cut 


their price toone cent. Circula- 
tion books open to all. 

The Su nday 4xaminer 
SELLS more 


w 
tr 
nf: 
Wy other 
tr 
* 


newspapers 
Sunday than all the 
Chicago Sunday news- 
papers PRI 

a. The absolute correctness 


of the above circulation rat- 
ing accorded the Chicagu 
Examiner is guaranteed by 
the Printers’ Ink Publishing 
Company, who will pay one 
hundred dollars to the 4 


person who will successfully 
controvert its accuracy. 


INDIANA 


South Bend, 7ribune. Sworn average Mar., 
1913, 13,668. Best in Northern Indiana 


IOWA 

Burlington, Hawk-Hye Average 1912, daily, 
9,875; Sunday, 10,854. ‘All paid in advance,” 

Des Moines, Register & Leader (av.’12), 36,446, 
Evening 7 rioune, 20,824 (same ownership). Com- 
bined circulation 66,172—35% larger than any 
other lowa paper. Supreme in want ad fuld. 

Washington. Ave. Fournai Only daily in 
county. 1.976 supscribets. All good people. 

Waterloo, Zvening Courier, s6th yo Av. dy. 
1912, 8,711. Waterloo pop., 29,000. 


KENTUCKY 
Louisville, Courter-Fournai. 
daily, 28,066; Sunday, 49,161. 
Louisville, 7he 7imes, evening daily, average 
for 1912 net paid 49,682 


Average 1912, 


LOUISIANA 
New Orleans, /tem, 6 months sworn statement 
U.S. P.O. daily and Sun., net circulation 44,762, 


MAINE 
Augusta, Kennebec Yournal, daily average 
1912, 10,908. l.argest and best cir. in Cent. 
Bangor, Commercial. Average for 1912, daily 
10,692 . 
Portland, Avening Axoress. Net average fot 
1912, daily 19,026. Sunday Telegram, 























MARYLAND 
Baltimore, News, daily. News Publishing 
Company. Average 1912—Sunday, 56,894; daily, 
80,048. For Mar., 1913, 82,370 

dy.; 56,946 Sun. 
I'he absoiutecosrectness of the 
Atlatam latest circulation rating accorded 
AN the News is guaranteed by the 
TEEO Printers’ Ink Publishing Com- 
pany who will pay one hun- 
dred dollars to the first person 

who successfully contreverts its accuracy. 


MASSACHUSETTS 


0.0.0.0. 0 4 


Boston, Globe. Average circulation, 
Daily (2 cents a copy) 
1012, 190,149—Dec. av., 182,159. 
Sunday 
1912, 322,915—Dec. av., 320,644. 
Advertising lotals: 1912, 8,642,611 tines 
Gain, 1011, 266,450 lines 

1,724,621 lines more than any other Boston 
paper published. 

Advertisements go in morning and afternoon 
editions for one price. 

The above totais include all kinds of advertis- 
ing from the big department store tothe smallest 
“want’’ ad. hey are not selected trom any 
favorable month, but comprise the totais from 
January 1, 1912, to Decemper 31, 1912 


KR RK WW 


Boston, Avening Transcrift (OO). Boston's 
tea table paper. largest amount ot week day ad 

Boston, Daily Post. March circulation aver- 
ages of The Boston Post: Daily Post, 418,264; 
Sunday Post, 318,836. 

Boston, Herald and Traveler-Herald, all-day 
circulation over 200,000. A great quality news- 
paper in the morning and concentrated local 
and suburban circuiation in evening. 

Lawrence, 7elegram, evening, 1912, av. 8,986. 
Best paper and iargest circulation in its field. 

Lynn, Evening item. Daily sworn av. 1910, 
16,662; 1011, 16.987; 1912, 18,388. ‘Two cents. 
Lynn's family paper. Covers field thoroughly. 

Salem, Avening News. Actual daily average 
for 1912, 19,198 

Worcester, Garette, evening. Av. Jan. to Dec., 
"12, 20,367. The “Home” paper. Larg’st ev'g circ, 


MICHIGAN 
Detroit, Michigan Farmer. Michigan's only 
farm weekly. Average circulation 1912, 83,463. 
Jackson, Patriot, Aver. year, 1912, daily 
10,476 ; Sunday, 11,464. Greatest circulation. 


MINNESOTA 

Minneapolis, Farmers’ 7 ridbune, twice-a-week, 
W. J. Murphy, publisher. Aver. for year end- 
ing December 31, 1911, 21,387. 

Minneapolis. Farm, Stock and Home, semi- 
monthly. Actual average for year ending Dec, 
31, 1912, 105,250. 

The absolute accuracy of Farm, 
Stock & Home's circuiating rating 
is guaranteed by the Printers’ Ink 
Publishing Company. Circuiation 
tlLal-w is practically confined to the far- 
AN mers of Minnesota, the Dakotas, 
i4aa%) = Montana, Western Wisconsin and 
Northern lowa. Use it to reach 

this section most profitably. 


Minneapolis, Yournal. Every 
ee and Sunday (@@). In oo 
1912 average -daily circulation, 
evening, $1,408. In 1012 average 
Sunday circulation, 84,714. Daily average cir- 
culation for March, 1913, evening only, 86,766. 
a Sunday [circulation fot March, 1913, 


o . 
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CIRCULATION Minneapolis, 7riiune, W. J. 

i Murphy, publish Established 

1867. Oldest Minneapolis daily 

Average circulation of daily 

GUAR ' Tribune for year ended Dec. 31, 

TEEO 1911, 98,686. Average circulation 

ot Sunday 7riiuse for same 

period, 117,904. Average net paid 

by Printers’ circulation for 1911, daily 7r#- 

Ink Publish- dune, 92,094; Sunday Tribune, 
ing Company 109,313. 





MISSOURI 


St. Louis, National Farmer and Stock Grower, 
Mo. Actual average for 1912, 123,488. 


NEW JERSEY 


Camden, Daily Courier, covers Southern New 
Jersey. 10,667 daily average 1912. 

Camden, Post-Telegram. 10,900 daily average 
1912. Camden’s oldest daily. 


NEW YORE 


Albany, Avening Journai. Daily average for 
1912, 18,166. It’s the leading paper. 
The Brooklyn -Standard Union, 
Printers’ Ink says, “now has the larg- 
est circulation in Brooklyn”. Daily 
average for 1912, 64,406. 
Buffalo, Courter; morn. Ave., 1912, Sunday, 
99,692; daiiy, 64,496; Axoqutrer, evening, 37,182. 
Buffalo, Evening News. Daily average, 1912, 
565. 
Gloversville and Johnstown, N. Y. The Morn- 
ing Herald. Daily average for 1012, 6,739. 


NEW YORE CITY 


The Globe Largest high-class evening 
circulation. Counts only 
papers sold for cash. Net cash daily average, 
January Ist to December 31st, 1912, 129,437. 
A.A. A. and N, W. Ayer & Son certificates. 
Schenectady, Gazette, daily. A. N. Liecty. 
Actual Average for 1012, 22,010. Benjamin & 
Kentnor, 225 Fifth Ave., New York; Peoples’ 
Gas Building, Chicago. 
Utica, National Hlectricai Contractor, mo. 
Average for 1912, 2,666. 


NORTH CAROLINA 
Charlotte, News, only Evening and Sunday 
paper in two Carolinas. The News leads. 
Winston-Salem, Daily Sentinel (e.),av.Dec.,’12, 
4,146. Semi-Weekly Sentinel, av. Dec.,'12, 6,321. 


OHIO 
Cleveland, Plain Dealer. Est. 1841. Actual 
average for 1012: Daily, 106,484; Sun., 134,255. 
For March, 1913, 110,366 daily ; Sunday, 143,525. 
Y wn, Vindicator. D'y av.,'12, 16,971, 
LaCoste & Maxwell, N. Y. & Chicago. 





PENNSYLVANIA 


Erie, Times, daily. 22,974 average 
March, 1913. A larger guaranteed pai 
circulation than all other Erie papers 
combined. K, Katz, Special Agt., N.Y. 
Philadelphia. ‘he Press (@@) is 
Philadelphia's Great Home News- 
Atala pepe. Besides the Guarantee 
AN Star, it has the Gold Marks and is 
faa oon the Roll of Honor—the three 
most desirable distinctions for 
any newspaper. Sworn average 
circulation of the daily Press for Nov.» 1912, 
93,261; the Sunday Press, 176,787. 
Washington, Reporter and Observer, circuiation 
average 1912, 13,060. 
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West Chester. Local News, 
daily, W. H. Hodgson, Aver. for 
1912, 15,186. In its goth year. 
Independent. Has Chester Co. 
and vicinity for its field. Devoted 
to home news, hence is a home 
paper. Chester County is second 
in the State in agricultural wealth, 
Wilkes-Barre, 7imes-Leader, eve., net, sworn, 
average 1912, 18,681. 
Williamsport, Daily Sun and News. Average 
for December, 1912, 17,025. 
York, Dispatch and Daily. Average for 1912. 
18,688. Covers its territory. 


RHODE ISLAND 


Newport, Daily News, (evening) 66th year. 
Covers field. Circulation for 1911, 4,406. 
Pawtucket Hvening /imes. 
tion for 1912, 21,097—sworn. 
Providence, Daily Yourmal. Average 
for 1912, 24,468 (©@). Sunday, 34,777 
(OO). HAvening Bulletin, 62,847 aver- 
age 1912. 
Westerly, Daily Sun, George H. Utter, pub. 
Circulates in Conn, and R.1. Cir., 1912, 6,449. 


Average circula- 


SOUTH CAROLINA 
Charleston, Evening Post. 
daily average 1912, 8,599, 
Columbia, State. Actual aver- 
age for twelve months ending 
Dec, 31, 1912, daily 19,149; 
Sunday, 18,625. March, 1913, 
average, daily, 20,460; Sunday, 
20,180. 


Evening. Actual 


VERMONT 


Barre, 7imes, daily. Only paperincity. Av. 
1912,6,088. Examined by A.A.A. 

Burlington, Free Press. Examined by A.A.A, 
9,418 net Largest city and state. 





VIRGINIA 


Danville, 7he Bee (eve.) Aver. Feb. 1613, 
6,423. March, 1913, ave., 6,718, 


WASHINGTON 
acoma, Ledger Average year 1911, daily, 
19,001. Sunday, 27,288. 
Tacoma, News. Average 
19,210. 


for year 1911, 


WISCONSIN 


Fond Du Lac, Daily Commonwealth. Average 
year ending Dec. 31, 1912, 4,063. Established 
over 40 years ago. 

Janesville, Gazette. Daily average, Mar.,1913, 
daily 6,026; semi-weekly, 1,678, 

Milwaukee, 7he Evening Wis- 
consin, daily. Average daily cir- 
culation for 1912, 46,664. The 
Evening Wisconsin is the State's 
tavorite home newspaper. Chas. 
H. Eddy, Foreign Rep., 5024 Met- 
ropolitan Bldg., New York; 723 
Old South Bldg., Boston; 1054 
Peoples’ Gas Bldg., Chicago. 

Racine (Wis.) Journal-News. Average circu- 
lation, 1912, 7,036. 


UA 
of CH 
TEEO 


ONTARIO, CAN, 
Fort William, farthest West city in Ontario, 
Times Journal, daily average, 1912, 4,183. 
QUEBEC, CAN, 
Montreal, La Patrie. Ave. year 1912, 48,287 
daily. Highest quality circulation. 
SASKATCHEWAN, CANADA 


Regina, The Leader. Average, 1912, 11,796. 
Largest circulation in Saskatchewan. 
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Mediums 


























CONNECTICUT 
ERIDEN Morning Record. Unusually large 
lead in Want Ads, in exceptionally profit- 
able field. Rate, cent a word; 6 cts. for 7 times. 
EW HAVEN Register. Leading want ad 
medium of State. Rate lc. a word. 


DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 
HE Hvening and Sunday Star, Washington, 
D. C. (@@), carries double the number of 
Paid Want Ads of any other paper. Ic. a word. 


ILLINOI8 

“nN EARLY everybody who reads the English 
language in, around or about Chicago, 
reads The Daily News,"' says the Post-office 
Review, and that's why The Daily News is 

Chicago's “‘ want ad "’ directory. 
Ts Chicago Examiner with its 641,623 Sun- 
day circulation and 216,698 daily circulation 
brings classified advertisers quick and direct 
results Rates lowest per thousand in the West. 


‘MAINE 

TR Evening Express and Sunday Telegram 

carry more Want Ads than all other Portland 
papers combined. 

MARYLAND 

HE Baltimore News carries more Want Ads 

than any other Baltimore daily. It is the 
recognized Want Ad Medium of Baltimore. 
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THE Boston Globe, daily and Sunday, for the 

year 1911 printed a total of 498,600 paid 
want ads; a gain of 18,723 over 1910, and 340,656 
more than were printed by any other Boston 
newspaper. 
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MINNESOTA 


THE Minneapolis Tribune is the recognized 
Want Ad Medium of Minneapolis. 


CIROULATI'N THE Minneapolis Tribune, 
” Daily and Sunday, is the lead- 
ing want ad medium of the great 
Northwest, carrying more paid 
want ads than any other daily 
newspaper in the Twin Citiés, 
Printed in 1912 110,179 more in- 
omg Want Advertisements 
than its nearest competitor. 
by Printers’ Rates: 1 Cent a word, ro with 
Ink Pub. Co. the order; or 10 Cents a line, 
where onenges. All advertising in the dail 
appears in both the morning and e edi 
tions for the one charge. 


UA 
oy 
TEEO 
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carries more advertising every 
month than any othernewspaper 
in the Twin Cities. No iree or 
cut-rate advertisements and ab- 


solutely no questionable adver- 
tising accepted at any price. 

©® | cast order one cent a word, 
minimum, 20 cents. 


NEW YORE 


HE Albany Avening Journal, Eastern N.Y.'s 
rest paper for Wants and Classified Afls. 


TH Minneapolis Yournal, 7 
W every Evening and Sunday, | oo | 
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TH Buffalo Evening News is the best classi- 
fied advertising medium: n New York State 
outside of N.Y. City. Write for Classified Rates, 
sworn circulation statement, and rate card. 


Viedéronts 





Tt Young V Leading Want 
Medium. lc. per word. Largest circulation. 
PENNSYLVANIA 
THs Chester, Pa., 7smes carries from two to 

five times more Classified Ads than any other 
paper. Greatest circulation. 
UTAE 
TH Salt Lake 7ribune—Get resuits—Want 
Ad Medium ior Utah, Idaho and Nevada. 








(OO) Gold Mark P apers (OO) | 





of their circulation. 


$32.76 if paid wholly in advance. 





Advertisers value the Gold Mark Publications not merely from the stand- 
point of the number of copies printed, but for the high class and quality 
Among old chemists gold was symbolically represented 
by the sign @.—Webster’s Dictionary. 

Announcements under this classification, from publications having the 
Gold Marks, cost 35 cents per line per week. Two lines (the smallest adver- 
tisement accepted) cost $36.40 for a full year, with 10 per cent discount, or 











ALABAMA 


The Mobile Register (@@). Established 1821. 
Richest section in the prosperous South, 


DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 


The Evening and Sunday Star. Dy. av. 1912, 
63,804 (@@). Delivered to nearly every home. 
ILLINOIS 
Bakers’ Helper (@@), Chicago. Only “Gold 
Mark" journal for bakers. Oldest, best known. 
The Inland Printer, Chicago (@@). Actual 
average circulation for 1910-11, 17,104. 


KENTUCKY 
Louisville Courser-Fournai (@@). Best paper 
in city; read by pest people. 


MASSACHUSETTS 

Boston, Amerscan Wool and Cotton Reporter. 
Recognized organ of the cotton and woolen 
industries of America (@@). 

Boston Avening 7ranscript (@@), established 
1830. ‘Ihe oniy gold mark daily in noston. 

Worcester L’Opinion Publique (@@). Only 
French paper among 75,000 French population. 


MINNESOTA 
The Minneapolis ¥oursai (@@). Only Gold 
Mark Paper in Minneapolis, Carries more ad- 
vertising than any paper in the Northwest. 


NEW YORE 

Brooklyn Hagie (@@) 1s THE advertising 
medium of Brookiyn. 

Dry Goods Economist (@@), the recognized 
autnority of the Dry Goods and Department 
Store trade. 

Electrical World (@@) established 1874. The 
leading electrical journal of the world. Average 
circulation over 20,000 weekly, McGRAW 
PUBLISHING Cu. 

Engineering Record (@@). The most 
progressive civil engineering journal in the world. 
Circulation quadrupled in 9 years, now 19,50? 
and over weekly. MCGRAW PUBLISHINGCC 

Hardware Dealers’ Magazine (@@®). Speci 
copy mailed on request. 253 Broadway, N.Y. 

New York Herald (@@). Whoever mentions 
America’s leading newspapers mentions the 
New York Heraid first. 

The Evening Post (@@). Established 1801. 
Theonly Gold Mark evening paperin New York. 
“The advertiser who will use but one evening 
paperin New York City will, nine times out of 
ten, act wisely in selecting ‘Ihe Evening Post." 
—Printers’ Ink. 








Scientific American (@@) has the largest cit- 
culation of any technicai paper in the worid. 

I'he New York 7#mes (@@) has a greater daily 
city sale than the combined city sales ot five of 
the seven other New York morning newspapers, 

New York 7 ridune (@@), daily and Sunday, 
Daily, now one cent—the best for the least. 


PENNSYLVANIA 


The Press (O@@) is Philadelphia's Great Home 
Newspaper. It is on the Roll of Honor and has 
the Guarantee Star and the Gold Marks—the 
three most desirable circulation distinctions. 
Nov., 1912, sworn net average, Daily, 93,261; 
Sunday, 176,787. 


THE PITTSBURG 
@o) DISPATCH © 


The newspaper that judicious advertisers 
always select first to cover the rich, pro- 
ductive Pittsburg field. Best two cent 
morning paper, assuring a prestige most 
profitable to advertisers. Largest home 
deiivered circulation in Greater Pittsburg. 














RHODE ISLAND 


Providence Fournai (@@), only morning paper 
among 600,000 people, ‘‘‘I'he R. 1. Bible.” 


TENNESSEE 

The Memphis Commercial-A ppeal (@@) is the 
only paper in the state of ‘Tennessee to have re- 
ceived the Gold Mark Award. It is also one of 
twelve dailies in the entire United States having 
taken the N, W. Ayer & Son audit of circulation 
(1910). The Commercial-Appeal passes both 
quality and quantity tests. Daily, over 62,000; 
Sunday, over 80,000; weekly, over 93,000. 


The Milwaukee cgay | Wisconsin the 
only Gold Mark daily in Wisconsin. ty on 


paper that deserves first consideration when ad- 
vertising appropriations are being made. 
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A space seller tells us 


What a space buyer told him 


Here is the space seller’s story : 


“During the course of a fifteen minute 
conversation with an automobile advertiser 
last week, he referred four times to articles 


he had read in PRINTERS’ INK.” 


We repeat it here for the good it 
may do every reader of PRINTERS’ 
INK—not excepting publishers, printers, 
agencies and other possible advertisers in 


PRINTERS’ INK. 
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Another milestone 
of merchandising 


“@XOOD COPY”? is only partiar 


proof of good service. 


Judge rather by the ability to advise, 
co-operate and create at every point 
of merchandising progress—from 
market analysis, trade policy, sup- 
plementary literature—all the way 
through to the advertisement itself — 
and your selection of an advertising 
agent will be on the sounder basis.  - 


FRANK SEAMAN 
INCORPORATED 


Advertisers’ Agents 
116-120 WEST 32nd STREET, NEW YORK 































